DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1952 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 24, 1951 


Unitep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 224, 
Senate Office Building, Hon. Joseph C. O'Mahoney (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators O’Mahoney, Hayden, McCarran, Maybank, 
Ferguson, Young, and Thye. 


OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
GENERAL PROVISIONS 


STATEMENTS OF ANNA M. ROSENBERG, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE (MANPOWER AND PERSONNEL); LYLE S. GARLOCK, 
ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER FOR BUDGET; GEN. B. M. McFAD- 
YEN, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY; ADMIRAL DuBOSE, DEPART- 
MENT OF THE NAVY; BRIG. GEN. H. C. PARKS, DIRECTOR OF 
PERSONNEL PLANNING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, PERSONNEL, 
USAF; AND BRIG. GEN. W. W. WENSINGER, LEGAL AIDE, HEAD- 
QUARTERS, USMC 


RESTRICTION OF RETIREMENT PAY 


Senator O’Manonry. We have a memorandum from the Depart- 

ment of Defense, Office of the Secretary, with respect to the provision 
of the bill as it passed the House, on page 4, line 22, which reads as 
follows: : 
Provided, That no part of such sum shall be used to pay the retired or retirement 
pay of any member of the Regular Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or Air Force who 
is retired after the date of enactment of this act, unless such member was retired 
because of (1) being unfit to perform the duties of his office, rank, grade, or rating 
by reason of a physical disability incurred in line of duty, or (2) achieving the 
age at which retirement is required by law. 


The memorandum from the Department will be inserted at this 
point in the record. And I understand, Mrs. Rosenberg, you are 
ready to testify in detail with respect to the position of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

(The memorandum referred to is as follows:) 
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Retrrep Pay 
(P. 4, line 22, bill as reported by House committee) 
(House hearings, pt. 1, p. 191) 


The Department of Defense requests the following amendment: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 4, line 22: After the amount, strike out the following words: 
‘Provided, That no part of such sum shall be used to pay the retired or retirement 
pay of any member of the Regular Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or Air Force who 
is retired after the date of enactment of this act, unless such member is retired 
because of (1) being unfit to perform the duties of his office, rank, grade, or rating 
by reason of physical disability incurred in line of duty, or (2) achieving the age 
at which retirement is required by law.’’ 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The proposed amendment would permit the payment of retirement pay to 
personnel whom existing provisions of law now require to be retired. 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The purpose of the proviso added by the House appears to be to prevent invol- 
untary retirement of personnel except for disability or statutory age and to serve 
as a deterrent to voluntary retirement. With respect to involuntary retirements, 
it is possible that it is intended that these individuals will be retired and recalled 
to active duty. 

Provisions of law now in effect require the retirement of officers under certain 
circumstances such as twice failing of selection for promotion, or having a pre- 
scribed number of years of total service, or having failed to maintain prescribed 
standards of performance of duty. The proviso does not remove the existing 
legal requirement that such persons be retired, but merely denies them retirement 
pay. 

The laws providing for the involuntary retirement of officers for age, length of 
service, or failure to qualify for promotion were designed to permit a flow of 
promotion of qualified officers through the various grades with a view of having 
officers reach the higher grades, especially the general and flag officer grades, at 
a vigorous age. This is not possible without a reasonable amount of forced 
attrition, even during a period of national emergency. It is also generall, 
desirable to permit the voluntary retirement of personnel with more than 30 vears 
service in order to maintain a healthy attrition and flow of promotions. 

It is generally recognized that the services must also have a legal method for 
administratively eliminating officers with long service of whom effective use can 
no longer be made. To retain such personnel would have an adverse effect on 
those officers who perform efficiently and would subject the services to justified 
criticism. 

The armed services are aware of the desirability of retaining, during this emer- 
gency period, the experienced personnel who have attained less than 30 years of 
military service. It is the policy of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Air 
Force not to retire officers who have completed less than 30 years of activ: 
military service except when the circumstances are such as to be in the best 
interests of the service or in cases of individual hardship. 

During fiscal year 1951 voluntary retirements of officers with more than 20 
years but less than 30 years of service in the Air Force were seven, in the Navy 
four, in the Marine Corps two, and in the Army one. Thus, it is evident that the 
services by administrative procedure have effectively retained those younger 
experienced officers during the period of this emergency. 

During the past year there has been considerable publicity in connection with 
the retirement of perhaps a half dozen high-ranking figures who have retired 
voluntarily after more than 30 years of distinguished service and have accepted 
responsible positions at high salaries with nationally known corporations. This 
is not typical of what happens to the average military man upon retirement 
While there may be an occasional prominent figure who retires after 30 years or 
more of service and who, perhaps, should be retained in the service, it does not 
occur often enough to make it desirable to change the general policy which is to 
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honor a request for voluntary retirement from military personnel who have served 
for more than 30 years. 

The retention on the active lists of personnel of the Regular services who have 
completed over 30 years of active service would not reduce significantly the 
number of reservists called to active duty. The military services during the 
present national emergency have little need for the services of older officers who, 
after failing of selection, have completed 30 or more years of service. In those 
cases where the services of these officers could be utilized, they have been retired 
and retained on active duty as retired officers. Although the proviso would 
require the services to retain on active duty older personnel who generally cannot 
be employed profitably, it would not reduce the requirement for younger, more 
vigorous personnel whom the services need. 

It should be noted that this proviso is discriminatory in that it applies only 
to Regular officers and not to Reserve officers. Similarly, there are many Regular 
military personnel in the service today who because of the outbreak of Korean 
hostilities have voluntarily deferred their retirement in order to assist in the 
prosecution of the war. Such personnel would by this provision be penalized for 
their patriotism in having deferred their retirement in the interests of the national 
defense effort. 

The proviso is particulafly undesirable as applied to enlisted personnel. There 
is no retirement for age prescribed in the law. Should the provision become law, 
enlisted personnel, no matter how old or how long they have served, could not be 
retired and paid retirement pay except for physical disability. It is quite possible 
that an enlisted man could attain considerable age without being ‘‘unfit to perform 
the duty of his office, rank, grade, or rating’? within the meaning of the disability 
retirement provisions of existing law. 

Existing law permits, during the period of national emergency, the employment 
of retired military personnel on active duty if physically qualified for such duty 
where the military services have need of such personnel. 

The call to active military service of retired personnel or the retention on active 
military service of personnel which existing law requires to be retired should not 
be made mandatory. The needs of the services should govern. This provision 
is inflexible and cannot be relaxed no matter what the needs of the services may be. 


BFFECT OF RETIREMENT PROVISION 


Mrs. Rosensere. If I may, I should like to read a short statement 
into the record which expresses the Department’s feelings on this 
particular amendment, and then have each one of the services give 
their specific situation, as this affects each service differently. 

The Department believes that the amendment restricting retire- 
ment would do a great deal of harm. It was hastily adopted without 
an opportunity for careful, detailed consideration of its potential 
effect on the Armed Forces. 

The amendment would restrict all retirement except for statutory 
age or physical disability. This would include retirements for length 
of service; for twice failing of selection for promotion, which is a 
statutory requirement; or for failure to maintain prescribed standards 
of efficiency or high moral standards. 

These restrictions would be damaging in three respects: 

1. It would impede the orderly progress of personnel, both officers 
and enlisted, through the various grades, thus strangling promotion 
and reducing incentive. 

2. It is discriminatory because it applies only to Regular officers 
and not to Reserve officers. 

3. It discriminates against the enlisted man because there is no 
mandatory retirement age prescribed by Jaw for them. 

The promotion and retirement system of the Armed Forces has 
been designed to provide an orderly flow of qualified personnel through 
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the ranks so that they may reach the higher grades at a mature but 
still at a vigorous age. This would not be possible without a reason- 
able amount of forced attrition. 

The services scrutinize carefully all applications for retirement for 
personnel with less than 30 years’ service. Approval is granted only 
when a consideration of all factors indicates that such retirement will 
serve the best interests of the services concerned. 

The care given to this problem is indicated clearly by the fact that 
only 14 officers with less than 30 years of service were retired at their 
request, by all of the services, during fiscal 1951. 

The Department of Defense has adopted the policy of treating 
Reserves and Regulars equally. There is no reason for discrimination 
in this provision against the Regular personnel. Since before World 
War II, the Army and Air Force have continuously on active duty far 
more Reserve officers than Regulars. 

. 


DISCRIMINATION AGAINST ENLISTED MEN 


The amendment seriously discriminates against enlisted men: 
because existing laws contain no age provision for enlisted retirement: 
Under the amendment, the only means of retirement for enlisted men 
would be through physical disability. Enlisted men who have 
honorably performed long and faithful service have retirement and 
should be permitted to retire, and we should not restrict this right in 
any way. 

This amendment would catch all services in a squeeze play. On 
the one hand there is a statute which requires retirement, for instance, 
for twice failing of promotion, for having had a prescribed number of 
years’ service, or for having failed to maintain the prescribed standards 
of duty of performance. On the other hand, the amendment would 
deny the personnel so retired their retirement pay, but it does nothing 
to remove these existing legal requirements. 

We earnestly believe, Mr. Chairman, that this inflexible amend- 
ment would be unworkable and uneconomical. 

Senator O’Manonry. Do you have copies of the law under which 
retirement does operate now? Did you bring that with you? 

Mrs. Rosensera. | am sure the services have. 

Senator O’Manoney. I think that this is a very proper place to put 
them in the record. 

Let us insert in the record at this point the statutes which govern 
the retirement in all three services. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 
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Sratutes GovERNING RETIREMENT OF REGULAR ARMY PERSONNEL 


Retired from June 25, 1950, through July 31, 1941 
A, Officers: 

1. Mandatory: 

(a) Passed over twice for promotion, with 20 years’ 
service—Officer Personnel Act (Public Law 381, 
OR ON aa cack tee & Senet arate 

(b) Selected for elimination because of unsatisfactory 
service, with 20 years’ service (title I, Public Law 
810, 80th Cong.) ~___- EOE: : 

(c) C olonels with 30 years, 5 years in 1 grade, effective July 
1953—Officer Personnel Act (Public Law 381, 
80th Cong.) _-_-- 

(d) Lieutenant colonels with 28 years, "effective July 1953— 
Officer Personel Act (Public Law 381, 80th Cong.) 

2. Voluntary: 

(a) Over 20 years, World War I service, approval is man- 
datory—act of July 31, 1935, as amended__- 

(b) Under 20 years, World War I service, approval is dis- 
cretionary—act of July 31, 1935, as amended__- 

(c) Between 20 and 30 years, approval is discretionary 
(title II, Public Law 810, 80th Cong.) - 

(d) Over 30 years, approval is discretionary (R. 8. 1243) _- 

(e) Over 40 years, approval is mandatory (act of June 30, 
1882) __-.- fe 

B. Warrant officers: 
1. Voluntary, generally the same as for commissioned 
2. Invohuntary, generally same as A 1 (b), above 

C. Enlisted personnel: 

1. Over 20 years and under 30 years, mandatory upon application, 
aig in Enlisted Reserve Corps (Public Law 190, 79th 
One. )s... 

2. Over 30 3 years, mandatory upon application (act of March 2, 


Srarutes GOVERNING RETIREMENT OF REGULAR NAvy PERSONNEL 
Retired from June 25, 1950, through July 31, 1951 


A. Officers and warrant officers: 
1. Mandatory: 
(a) Rear admirals not selected for continuation involun- 
tarily retired (Public Law 381, 80th Cong.) ------ 
(b) Captains with 31 years’ service not on the promotion 
list; captains, commanders, and lieutenant com- 
manders twice failed of selection and on completion 
of 30, 26, and 20 years’ service respectively (Public 
Law 381, 80th Cong.) 
(c) Limited- duty officers upon completion of a total of 30 
years’ enlisted and commissioned service (Public 
Law 381, 80th Cong.)._.......-.-- Pe 
2. Voluntary: 
(a) Over 40 years’ service (R. 12465)... 
(b) Over 30 years’ service, ccanieees discretionary ‘(Public 
Law 115, 60t h Cong.) ---- 
(c) Over 20 vears’ service, eporer al discretionary (P ublie 
Law 305, 79th Cong.). (Present Navy policy is to 
disapprove unless extenuating circumstances exist) - - 
B. Enlisted personnel: 
1. Mandatory: Transferred ana Fleet Reserve to retired status 
(Public Law 732, 75th C ‘ong.) 
2. Voluntary: Over 30 years’ service, mandatory upon application 
(act of Mar. 2, 1907) Ae Soa 
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Statutes GovERNING RETIREMENT oF REGULAR MARINE Corps PERSONNEL 


Retired from June 25, 1950, through July 31, 1951 
A. Officers: 
1. Mandatory: 

(a) Passed over twice for promotion, with 20 years’ serv- 
ice—Officer Personnel Act (Public Law 381, 80th 
T&S ieee aires Site Sara obec OL oe Tsk Wine GA Ol se oe ee so 

(b) Selected for elimination because of ‘unsatisfactory 
service, with 20 eae! service (title 1, Public Law 
810, 80th Cong.) _- 

(c) C olonels with 30 years, 5 ‘years in . grade, effective July 

953 (title 34 U. 8. C. sec. 410F)__.._......._.__- 

(d) Lieuténant colonels with 28 years, effective July 1953— 

Officer Personnel Act (Public Law 381, 80th Cong.) _- 
2. Voluntary: 

(a) Over 20 years, World War I service, approval is manda- 
tory (Public Law 305, 79th Cong.) _- 

(b) Under 20 years, World War I service, approval is dis- 
cretionary (act of July 31, 1935, as amended) Cecil 

(c) Between 20 and 30 years, approval is discretionary 
(title II, Public Law 810, 80th Cong.) _- 

(d) Over 30 years, approval is discretionary (Public Law 
115, 60th Cong.) - 

(e) Over 40 years, approval i is $s mandatory y (act of June 30, 
1882 : : sO ae Sah ese tine s 





B. Warrant officers: 
1. Voluntary, generally the same as for commissioned__-______-_-_- 
2. Involuntary, generally same as A 1 (b) above____.________- z 
C. Enlisted personnel: 
1. Over 20 years and under 30 years, mandatory upon application, 
placed in Fleet Marine Force Reserve (Public Law 732, 
75th Cong.) _ - 
2. Over 30 years, mandatory upon application ‘(act of Mar. 2, 
PE ee ee te et ori Cot et nn Ree Ce 
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StratuTes GOVERNING RETIREMENT OF RecuLaR Arr Force PERSONNEL 


Retired from June 25, 1950, through July 31, 1951 
A. Offices: 
1. Mandatory: 
(a) Passed over twice for promotion with 20 years’ service 
Officer Personnel Act (Public Law 381, 80th Cong.) - 28 
(b) Selected for enlimination because of unsatisfactory 
service, with 20 years’ service (title I, Publie Law 


810, 80th Cong.) __ - " Cie eae a oats 12 
(c) Colonels with 30 years, 5 years in grade, effective July 

1953—Officer Personnel Act (Public Law 381, 80th 

Cong.) . i... 0 
(d) Lieutenant colonels with 28 : years, effective July 1953— 

Officer Personnel Act (Public Law 381, 80th Cong.) _ - 0 

2. Voluntary: 

(a) Over 20 years, World War I service, approval is manda- 
tory (act of July 31, 1935, as amended)_- 7 2 

(6) Under 20 years, World War I service, approval is discre- 
tionary (act of July 31, 1935, as amended) ot 0 

(c) Between 20 and 30 years, approval is rans 
(title II, Public Law 810, 80th Cong.) ____- 212 
(d) Over 30 years, approval is discretionary (R. 8. 1243) ___ 24 

(e) Over 40 years, approval is mandatory (act of June 30, 
ROS Aina bale web ealsbeel i anem ahe'es 0 

B. Warrant officers: 

Voluntary, generally the same as for commissioned__________ } 14 

2. Involuntary, generally same as A 1 (b) above , 

C. Enlisted personnel: 

1. Over 20 years and under 30 years, mandatory upon application, 
placed in Enlisted Reserve Corps (Public Law 190, 79th 
Cong.) _--- ae : : 3374 

Over 30 years, mandatory upon application (act of Mar. 2, 
1907) _- -- eg Gases, ae : 12] 


1 Of 2 officers retired 1 had World War I service. 

2 Of 12 officers retired 2 were purely voluntary, others were substandard and were allowed to retire in lieu 
of further administrative action. 

3 Policy for recall effected Oct. 1, 1950. 75 airmen were retired prior to policy. Of 299airmen retired after 
policy effected 266 were recalled. 


SUMMARY 


The following summary indicates the number of military personnel who retired 
for causes other than statutory age and disability during the period June 25, 
1950, through July 31, 1951: 


Officers: 
Mandatory. ....-...--.-- Mota Leite 4 a oe cite ho ce 215 
Par tk eR ia Pag 317 
Warrant officers (includes both mandatory and voluntary; Nav y warrant 
officer retirements are included in officer totals)__.________________ 63 


Enlisted (retirements are mandatory upon application after required terms 
EHS ti SS ee terete ho. RAtNS alas ech 3, 094 
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RETIREMENT PRIVILEGES OF ENLISTED PERSONNEL 


General McFapyen. I am deputy to the Assistant Chief of Staff, 
G-1, Department of the Army. 

I have made a list of the types of retirement, arranged by enlisted 
personnel, officers, and warrant officers. I will go down through those 
and then tell you the number of officers, warrant officers, and enlisted 
men who have been retired during the past year under each one of 
those particular statutes. 

First with respect to enlisted personnel and to the wording of the 
House provision, there is no statutory age prescribed for the retire- 
ment of enlisted men. In other words, there is no 62 or 64 or 68 
years. Enlisted men may retire between 20 and 30 years, which is a 
mandatory requirement on the Department of the Army, if he so 
applies. He is placed in the Enlisted Reserve Corps under section 4, 
Public Law 190, Seventy-ninth Congress, as amended. An enlisted 
man may retire with over 30 years’ service, and that is again manda- 
tory on the part of the Department of the Army, under section 1, act 
of March 2, 1907. 

Senator Haypen. That is, he has the right to retire, but he may re- 
main in the service? 

General McFapyen. He has the right to retire; yes, sir. 

Now, between 20 and 30 years’ service, last year—that is, from the 
25th of June, from the beginning of Korea, so to speak—we had 624 
enlisted men retire under that provision, of whom 438 immediately 
‘came back to active duty. 

Over 30 years’ service, 274. 

I might add that- since we have no statutory retirement age for 
enlisted men, the over 30 years’ service enlisted man retiring is 
generally above 60. 

Senator O’Manoney. Let us take No. 2 there, and that says if the 
enlisted man requests the Secretary for retirement, it is mandatory 
upon the Secretary to retire him. However, the Secretary, under 
the authority contained in law, may call this individual back to 
active duty, because part of that law requires this retired Regular 
Army enlisted man to become a member of the Enlisted Reserve 
Corps of the Organized Reserve Corps for the remainder of the 
period between 20 and 30 years. And specifically, assume I am Set. 
John Jones; I have 25 years’ service. I request retirement. The 
Secretary must retire me, and in turn, I must become a member of the 
Enlisted Reserve Corps, and subject to recall, until I attain a total of 
30 years’ service, that is, 25 on active duty and 5 in the Reserves. 


RETIREMENT PRIVILEGES OF OFFICERS 


General McFapyen. Now, as to the officers, divided into mandatory 
separation, and voluntary separations where there is some discretion- 
ary authority vested either in the individual or in the Secretary himself. 

Under mandatory, we have an officer who has been passed over twice 
under section 509, title V, Officer Personnel Act of 1947, Public Law 
381, Eightieth Congress; if this officer has over 20 years’ service, he 
will be retired. If he has 18 years’ service and is passed over twice, 
he is carried to 20 years’ service and then he must be retired. There 
is nothing discretionary with the Department and nothing discre- 
tionary with the individual. 
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Senator Haypen. Let me ask again, is that law applicable to all 
branches of the service? 

General McFapyen. All Regular Army officers. 

Senator O’Mauoney. It is just the Army? 

General McFapyen. Yes, the Army. 

Senator Haypen. I understood there was a passed-over law with 
respect to the Navy. 

General McFapyen. There is a slight difference between the two, 
and I am speaking solely with respect “to the Army. 

This past year we ‘had 10 officers affected by that particular 
provision. 

The second is unsatisfactory service, under title I, Public Law 810, 
Eightieth Congress. 

Senator O’Manonry. An officer who has been passed over twice 
when the promotion comes due, is thereby regarded in this law as 
being unfit for further progr ession? 

General McFapyen. That is correct, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. And therefore, he must be retired? 

General McFapyen. That is correct, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. But is it not possible that he might continue 
in service doing the work that he has been doing? 

General McFapyen. It is not only possible, but the law itself 
specifically carries a very wise provision whereby the President, in 
time of emergency, may suspend that particular part of the law, and 
another part of the law, and I was going to mention that when I came 
to the other provisions, sir. 

Mrs. Rosenserea. The Navy and the Marines are exactly the same 
on retirement; is that not right? 

Admiral DuBosr. On retirement, there is no difference between 
the Navy and the Marines. 

General McFapyen. The second is under title I, Public Law 810, 
Eightieth Congress. 


RETIREMENT PROCEDURE 


When an officer is screened and designated to show cause for reten- 
tion in the Regular Establishment, and he appears before a board 
and fails to show cause, and the board recommends and the Secre- 
tary approves that he be eliminated from the service this officer 
again having over 20 years’ service, he wilt be retired under that par- 
ticular provision of law. That is mandatory. That law is different 
from Public Law 381 in that there is no adjusting authority for the 
suspension of that particular law in time of war. 

Now, a second part, section 514, title V, Public Law 381, Eightieth 
Congress, the Officer Personnel Act of 1947, also carries a provision 
whereby Regular officers in the grade of colonel who have completed 
30 years’ service and 5 vears in grade, will be retired. That particular 
part of the law becomes effective July 1, 1953. 

Now, it is the intention of the Department of the Army that prior 
to July 1, 1953, the President will be asked to suspend this particular 
operation of this particular law, since the President is empowered to 
suspend these two provisions here, under Public Law 381. 

The third provision is that a lieutenant colonel who has 28 years of 
service—and this is all active commissioned service—and has not been 
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promoted to the grade of colonel, and he has been passed over so many 
times, he, in turn, would be eliminated. 
This is effective, again, July 1, 1953, and therefore, we have no losses 
under these. 
VOLUNTARY RETIREMENTS 


Now we come down to voluntary retirements. This is when the 
individual himself makes application under some provision of law. 

First, there is over 20 years’ service with the individual having 
service in World War I, it is mandatory upon the Department under 
section 5, act of July 31, 1935, as amended, to approve the request of 
the individual. In the last year, we have had 10 individuals retire 
under that particular provision. 

Under 20 years’ service with World War I service—that is for some 
individual of an advanced age who entered in World War I. We 
have none under this particular provision within the last year, and 
I do not know of a case pending or any time when we would have 
somebody retire under that. That was a savings provision connected 
with World War I, which is still a statute, section 5, act of July 31, 
1935, as amended, but really is no longer necessary. 

Between 20 and 30 years’ service, which is discretionary under 
title II, Public Law 810, Eightieth Congress, the individual may re- 
quest, but it is discretionary with the Secretary as to whether he will 
grant it or not. We have had 15 cases siace.this law was passed, 
Each one of those cases was personally reviewed by the Chief of Staff 
and personally reviewed by the Secretary. We have had in the last 
year, that is, since the beginning of Korea, only one retirement under 
this particular provision, under this discretionary provision here. It 
requires extreme compassionate circumstances for the Secretary to 
approve a retirement under that particular provision. 

Over 30 years’ service, an approval is discretionary under Revised 
Statute 1243 unless the individual qualifies under a World War | 
service. That is over 30 years’ service. Over 40 years’ service, it is 
mandatory upon the Department under section I, act of June 30, 1882, 
to grant the retirement of the individual when he so requests. We 
have had 128 of the over-30-years’ service in the past year, and we 
have had 4 of the over-40-years’ service. 


RETIREMENT LOSSES OF OFFICER PERSONNEL 


You can see our total losses among officer personnel on a voluntary 
basis have been 128 under one law, and 4 under another, which is 132, 
and one under this one, or a total of 133 altogether. All of those are 
in the elderly age bracket. 

For warrant officers, with the exception of warrant officers of the 
old Army Mine Planter Service, which was distinguished apart from 
other warrant officers, since these were masters and chief engineers 
of mine planter vessels, there is no statutory age for warrant officers. 
They are like the enlisted men. The warrant officer may retire, then, 
generally the same as a commissioned officer. In other words, with 
over 30 years’ service. We have had 30 retirements of warrant 
officers since the opening of Korea. 

With that small number here, and I might add 





Senator Fereuson. That is 30 out of how many? 
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General McFapyen. Thirty out of the total number of warrant 
officers. There are approximately 2,000 warrant officers who could 
apply under that, who have long years of service. 

Senator Fereuson. That is 30 out of a possible 2,000? 

General McFapyen. Yes; who could apply, because nowhere has 
there been evidenced any intent to rush for retirement among this 
personnel. The contrary is true. There are more cases of individuals 
who, prior to Korea, had thought of retiring, but immediately changed 
their mind and would not retire at a time like this, and you find these 
individuals who have applied for retirement under the various laws 
are generally among the older bracket. 

Mrs. Rosenpere. And 14 officers were retired with less than 30 
years’ service since Korea, in all services put together, all four services. 

Senator Ferauson. I just had a wire from an officer, who claims 
he is 1 year within the period, and now if he retires he wants to teach 
at a military school, and he cannot retire, and therefore he will lose 
his position as a teacher or professor. And under this law that will 
be true, will it not? 

Mrs. Rosenpera. Under the amendment that will be true, and 
there are many men who stayed on because of serious emergency 
situations, some of our top men who had been entitled to retirement, 
and who have stayed on. And this would prohibit them from retiring 
at any future time until they can retire either under physical disability 
or statutory age. 

General McFapyen. There is also one other thing, sir—— 

Senator Ferauson. There are no exceptions at all, under this? 


HOUSE AMENDMENT 


General McFapyen. It is our understanding that the words of the 
House action do not preclude these retirements or suspend these 
mandatory retirements applied to other provisions of law, but merely 
confines itself to the effect that no one retiring will receive pay. 

Senator O’Manonry. That is too broad a statement. You mean 
no one retired for the reasons set forth in the amendment? 

General McFapyren, Under these mandatory provisions we are 
speaking of, sir, if he is retired on age or physical disability. I think 
those were the two exceptions; that is correct. 

Senator O’Manonry. Only those retired by reason of age or 
physical disability would receive pay, and everybody else retired under 
the provisions of law would receive no pay, although the Secretary of 
Defense has no discretion with respect to the mandatory provisions? 

Senator Frereuson. So that it will in some cases work a real hard- 
ship. Take this man who wanted to take a professorship, and he 
might continue there for years. 

Mrs. RosensereG. And it is also a violation, I would say, of our 
contractual relations, and our pledge to men who might have 40 years 
of service and felt that their sole savings are what they will get on 
retirement pay, and they will lose their retirement pay. 

It works an even greater injustice on the enlisted man, who has no 
way of retiring except for physical disability. 

Senator O’Manoney. On page 9943, Madam Secretary, of the 
Congressional Record for August 9, there appears a table of officers 
and enlisted men retired from the armed services on statutory age and 
length of service, June 25, 1950, to March 1, 1951. 

84975—51——104 
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I take it, from the reading of that title, that it does not describe the 
retirements under the two clauses of this amendment. It embraces 
all types of retirement of the categories mentioned in the title. 

You will observe that that shows about 1,700 retirements in that 
period, for all of the services. 

I think that you ought to prepare a table which will show the 
actual number of retirements for the reasons set forth in this amend- 
ment, and the retirements which are based upon other causes, for all 
three services, so that it may appear in our record. 

Mrs. Rosensera. I will be glad to do that. This only takes care 
of the two, statutory age and length of service. 

(The information referred to appears on pp. 1641-1643.) 


INVOLUNTARY RETIREMENT 


Senator O’Manonery. Are there any questions to be addressed to 
the General? : 

Thank you, General. Is that all you care to present? 

General McFapyen. I have charts here bearing on another of the 
amendments, sir. That is all on that subject. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Admiral DuBose, will you be good enough to talk 
on this? 

Admiral DuBose. I have not cited the statutes referring to all of 
these categories. The applicable statutes governing the retirements 
in the Navy are listed in the information provided earlier in this 
hearing. 

As has been said, the subject amendment provides no amount of 
the appropriation authorized in the act shall be used for the retired 
pay of anyone who retires for other than physical disability or age. 

Current laws required the following categories of officers of the 
Regular Navy to be involuntarily retired: 

1. Forced retirement of line flag officers completing 5 years in grade 
and 35 years’ service who have failed of retention. The law further 
requires that at least 25 percent of those under consideration and not 
more than 50 percent shall be retired, the purpose being to permit 
the promotion of new blood into the senior command grade and to 
maintain a vitalized flag list. 

Forced retirement of staff officers and restricted line read 
admirals completing 7 vears in grade and 35 years’ service who are 
not retained. 

Senator Haypen. Might I inquire as to how long that law has 
been in effect? 

Admiral DuBose. In my recollection, we had the third board as a 
result of that law during July of this year. In other words, it has 
been in operation for three retention boards, the last one having just 
been held. 

Mrs. RosenserG. And the retention board length of service is 
what? 

Admiral DuBose. Each year group that completes 5 years in 
grade and 35 years service, in any fiscal year, come up for retention 
during that fiscal year. Twenty-five percent of them must be 
recommended for retirement and fifty percent may be. That is, 
those are your upper and lower limits. 

Forced retirement of staff officers and restricted line rear admirals 
completing 7 vears in grade and 35 years’ service, who are not re- 
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tained; also for the purpose of creating vacancies in the top grades 
of the staff corps to permit maintenance of a vitalized flag list. 

3. Forced retirement of captains when completing 30 years’ service, 
who have twice failed of selection to fag rank or who have completed 
31 years’ service and are not on the promotion list to flag rank. 

Senator Fercuson. Admiral, on those, that, you claim, comes 
about by the fact that you cannot use the number of captains that 
you have? 

Admiral DuBosn. No. That would be an erroneous statement. 

Senator Feracuson. A lot of these men are physically and men- 
tally fit. 

Admiral DuBoss. The answer is, sir, if you do not have a certain 
amount of forced attrition, you will have no promotion, and you- 

Senator Fercuson. That is what 1 said, because of promotions 
coming up you do not have room for the old captains. 

Mrs. Rosensere. If I may say so, | think the contention is that 
any man who, after 20 or 35 years, is still in that rank and has twice 
been considered, is probably not material that could be used in general 
peacetimes for further promotion. 

Senator Ferauson. Madam Secretary, you do not have room for 
all of these captains, if they had the qualifi¢ ations to become admirals. 

Admiral DuBose. You might answer that a little differently. 
They do not have the qualific ations to become flag officers; but even if 
they did, the answer would be that you would not have room. You 
are correct in your statement. Finally, if you did away with forced 
attrition they might become admirals at 61, if surely on seniority, and 
they would then be retired at age 62 


LOSS OF EXPERIENCED PERSONNEL 


Senator Fercuson. It seems too bad, in this field, that you take 
men and train them for all of their lives; and when they get passed 
over, because you do not have room and because you cannot make 
them admirals, they are dropped from the service and we lose, as a 
nation, the value of their services in their particular field. 

I do not know what the answer is. Is there not some other place 
that these captains could work in the service? 

Admiral DuBose. We do have a limited number of retired captains 
on active duty, but we would again get into the situation, sir, where 
we—— 

Senator Fereuson. How many do you have on inactive duty, 
retired captains? 

Admiral DuBossr. I can furnish that for the record, sir. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 

Captains, USN, retired: 
Inactive list 
Active list_ 


Total 
Composed of— 
Physical disability 
Voluntary, over 30 years 
V oluntary over 20 years and less than 30 years _ 
Involuntary (failure of selection) 
Statutory age____- 
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UTILIZATION OF EXPERIENCED RETIRED PERSONNEL 


Admiral DuBosg. If you were to do that, and keep all of these 
captains on, then there is no use of making more captains; you simply 
have not the billets for them, and there are only so many places you 
can use captains. 

Senator Ferauson. That is just what I am saying. We have not 
yet worked out how to keep their services, because as you say, we do 
not have room for a captain, and he is in a position in life that you 
will not make him an admiral; and you have not room to make him 
an admiral, and even if they were all qualified, they could not be 
made admirals. 

Admiral DuBosr. We either have to have a forced attrition or we 
would have to have people promoted, at a very old age, comparatively, 
in all ranks, and we would not have a vital, wide-awake officer corps. 
You simply cannot have both, Senator. 

Senator Ferauson. I am talking about men physically and men- 
tally capable. 

Admiral DuBoss. I do not know any way to express it. There 
are only so many places. 

Mrs. RosensperG. That does not answer the Senator’s question, 
that if they are physically and mentally capable, they would be passed 
on to the next rank. They are passed by sometimes because they are 
not physically and mentally as capable as the other men, and as there 
are only so many billets, the men who are most capable are passed on. 

There is a service and usefulness that might be left in those men; 
that is your contention. That is right, sir, and with the size of the 
Armed Forces and the limitation of our budget, you are perfectly 
right, that we have no solution for that group of men. 

However, I may say to you that with the anxiety of civilian agen- 
cies, from civilian defense to others, to get men with that experience, 
I do not think that those men have difficulty in continuing a useful 
public service and using their training. 

Senator O Manonry. But that is not quite the point, either. 
When you are expanding the services, and when you are expanding 
the Navy, and when you need more officers than you have, and that 
is the case in an emergency, then certainly it would seem to be wise 
to use all of those officers who are physically and mentally capable, 
in positions which they are able to fill, even if they cannot be promoted. 

Mrs. RosenserG. That is the time that the President has the right 
to waive the provision. 

Senator MaysBank. He did that in the last war. 

Mrs. RosenBerG. That is right. 

Admiral DuBo8r. Because we do need the younger officers, we 
asked, and were granted permission by the Congress, to hold onto 
the younger officers who were passed over twice. There is no reason 
under the present conditions for us to hold onto all of these older 
officers. We are not into full mobilization where we can use that 


many. 

Senator O’Manoney. Of course, the law was intended to afford an 
opportunity of cutting off the promotion of what might be called 
deadwood, just by seniority, regardless of their capability. 

Mrs. RosenserG. That is right. 

Senator O’Manoney. That was the purpose of the law. And when 
you have a small military personnel, why, of course it is perfectly 
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proper. But when you have an expanding service, then you ought 
to be able to utilize, in the proper positions, all of those officers who 
have been trained at the expense of Uncle Sam, in the positions which 
they can fill. 

Senator Haypen. As I understand it, they have in the services a 
table of organization, and if you expand the enlisted personnel and 
expand the activity, the table of organization is also expanded, and 
that does allow men to stay it. 

On the other hand, in time of peace, when there is no need for them, 
then this device was used. 

[t seems to me it is much older than the statement you made, 
because it goes back a good many years in the Navy. 

Admiral DuBose. The particular one you asked me about was the 
first one, the retention law for admirals. That was only passed in 
June of 1950. 

Senator Haypen. I can remember as long as 20 years ago that was 
done. 

Mrs. Rosensera. You are talking of admirals. 

Admiral DuBosr. You asked me the question on the retention 
board, which is practically a new law. We have never forced admirals, 
flag officers, out until the passage of that law. We have forced attri- 
tion in all other grades, but we had not had forced attrition in the 
flag grade until the passage of that law very recently. 

Mr. Rosensera. And we have asked for lieutenants, for the rank 
up to lieutenant commander, to be permitted to retain them in this 
emergency, even though they have been passed over twice. It is just 
the senior officers to the rank of admiral, and captain, for whom you 
would have not sufficient billets but would have to use them in shore 
billets, and we have not sufficient spaces for them—those we do not 
ask for their retention. 

Mr. Garuock. I would like to add that in the expansion of the 
Navy, the expansion in the captain and admiral grades was much 
smaller than the proportionate increase in personnel throughout, 
because Admiral Sherman made every effort to prevent increase in his 
overhead establishment; and I believe that, in his opinion, made for a 
better Navy and a better officer organization. And these retired 
officers do give us a mobilization potential that is figured into the 
whole program, and it is very important. 


REASON FOR HOUSE AMENDMENT ON RETIREMENT 


Senator O’Manonery. The reason for this amendment was explained 
by its author when it was presented on the floor, in these words: 


You have read in the papers during the past several months about admirals 
and generals at the age of 47, 49, 50, and 52, who have been retired from the 
armed services, because they have not been selected for promotion, or they dis- 
agree with the policy of their superiors. Upon retirement they generally go into 
civilian life and accept employment with private industry at a lucrative salary. 

The situation is simply this: The American taxpayer spends $30,000 educating 
the average officer of the Armed Forces, and when he retires he retires generally on 
three-quarters pay. Someone has to take his place, so instead of one man filling 
that job there are two men filling the job; one on active duty and the other retired. 
Therefore, the cost of that is increased by adding the retired pay to that of the 
person on active duty. 


Congressman Van Zandt suggested that his amendment might save 
51,000,000. 


. 
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What is your view with respect to that? 

Mrs. Rosenzerc. Senator, I think the names have been conspicu- 
ous and called public attention to them. The numbers have sa 
very small. As I said, there were 14, all told, since Korea, who 
were permitted to retire with less than 30 years’ service. There were 
seven in the Air Force, four in the Navy, and two in the Marines, 
and one in the Army. 

Senator O’Manoney. What were their ages? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. There was no statutory right for retirement, and 
as General McFadyen.has said, it is not only considered by a board, 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, by the Chief of Staff, but the Secretary 
of Defense has to give his approval. 

I cannot give you the reasons for all of these, but we would be 
glad to give you the ages of these 14. 

Senator O’Manoney. I think it would be well to put that in the 
record, 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


Voluntary retirement of officers during fiscal year 1951 


Rank Age 
Azeny:: dirieedion wonereliisas os soon in ok Sand ca do eeGo este eee eee bl 
Navy: 

BI en a a ica eerie as eb aR oe tg ot Ae Me 44 

WOK. Co eo ee oe eee See eee awa bead 42 

1 lieutenant commander (Nurse C OPN) 3. EPS. hbk acl seen nee 54 

1 lieutenant commander tn CHORIN oo us dot anise wee Obnie 50 
Marine Corps: 

RTO nn os oil are ha ee Al a ce Or aes © Re ae ee 55 

Oa as ies obo ws eds chee Ris oe Rh ae hein hea tk enc ona  e 44 
Air Force: 

RO TINIIS b aecee g a e h ee cae e eh ed O e e e 48 

NN a ee ae Ei cas eo a ee 47 

i CN se a Fe ee Re tages te Be Nee abe wees Cokes ae 46 

1 colonel _ REET REE te EE ENE ERR ES ny be ew ve, ECA ET ae 

| lieutenant. Ria Ai Seis Uw feb erte tear ba oes 48 

1 lieutenant colonel_____- er rie era tid os ieee feels pla or 45 


RETIREMENT AFTER 30 YEARS’ SERVICE 


Senator O’Manoney. Are there any further questions to be ad- 
dressed to the admiral? 

Who will speak for the Air Force? 

Admiral DuBosr. I have a good deal more that I would like to 
read. I would like to continue, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. I thought that you had made your statement. 

Admiral DuBosr. There is another requirement of law; that is that 
we must retire limited duty officers on the completion of 30 years’ 
service. Current laws also provide for transfers from the Fleet Re- 
serve to the retired list, of enlisted men members of the Fleet Reserve 
upon the completion of 30 years’ service. Those are requirements. 
The present law permits the following categories of personnel of the 
Regular Navy to be voluntarily retired: Voluntary retirement after 40 
years’ service, and acceptance by the Navy Department is mandatory 
in that case. Voluntary retirement of officers and enlisted men after 
30 years’ service, and voluntary retirement of officers after 20 years’ 
service. 

As in the case of the Army, as it has been said, we are very, very 
loath to accept the retirement of anybody with less than 30 years’ 
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service at this time, and the numbers during the past year are negli- 
gible, and I think Madam Secretary just stated the Navy’s number. 

The intent of the above provision of law is considered to be the 
affording of a reasonable career opportunity to members of the Armed 
Forces. This opportunity for successful career is attained by the 
provision for elimination, either voluntarily or involuntarily, of 
adequate numbers to compensate for the reduced numbers in the 
higher grades. The system embodied in these laws has been gen- 
erated over a long period of years of experience, both in peace and 
war. 

Full legislative consideration should be given to any proposed 
changes which destroy the effective operation ot this system. Since 
no provision is made for changes in the governing laws, it must be 
assumed that involuntary retirements will be continued in accordance 
with those existing laws. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE AMENDMENT 


The amendment provides that no money will be available to pay 
retired pay to such members. The only alternative appears to be to 
effect retirements, in accordance with other personnel laws and to 
then order newly retired officers into active billets which would other- 
wise be filled by promotions of fully qualified younger officers. 

In the case of voluntary requests for retirement, limited by adminis- 
trative action to those members with 30 years or more of service, except 
in special and unusual cases, the amendment would deny such retire- 
ment. 

The effect of the amendment would be to stop all attrition in the 
higher grades except for age and physical disability retirements. 
With this minor attrition, it necessarily follows that promotion to the 
higher grades stagnates and creates an unfavorable morale situation 
in the lower grades. 

It must be recognized that under the operation of the existing legal 
system of promotion, members being retired and becoming eligible for 
retirement lose incentive and motivation. While it can be expected 
that they will satisfactorily perform assigned duties, the enthusiasm 
and drive so essential to top performance cannot be recaptured in the 
case of such individuals. 

It should be noted that this amendment would apply to enlisted men 
for whom, as in the case of the Army, there is no retirement age pre- 
scribed by Jaw. It would prohibit such members from retiring with 
pay except for physical disability, regardless of age or length of service. 
This appears to be less than just to men who have served long and 
faithfully. 

In general, attrition in the higher grades is numerically compensated 
for by the addition of members in the lowest grades. This is a most 
important factor in maintaining a vigorous, enthusiastic, and effective 
organization. 

In summary, it is considered that the heavy disadvantages imposed 
by this amendment far outweigh the suggested gains. Not only does 
it appear not to be in the best interests of the Navy and defense gen- 
erally, but it is considered that the effect of this amendment will be 
very harmful to personnel. 

Senator O’Manoney. Are there any further questions? 
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Does anybody care to speak for the Air Force? 

Mrs. Rosenperc. If we could take the Marines next, because | 
think it is similar for the Marines. 

Senator O’Manoney. We will be glad to have your statement. 


RETIREMENT BENEFITS ELIMINATED BY AMENDMENT 


General Wensincer. The retirement and separation features of 
Public Law 381 that apply to the Navy, apply in general to the 
Marine Corps, with the exception of the Staff Corps requirement, 
because the Marine Corps has no Staff Corps. We have only our 
line officers in the Marine Corps. 

Most of what I have here, the admiral has already emphasized, and 
I have included in my statement here that, in effect, this amounts to a 
breach of faith to personnel who have served throughout a long career, 
inasmuch as this legislative provision would in effect, rescind for the 
time being the beneficial retirement laws upon which this personne! 
have relied. It would not affect retirement itself; it would merely 
affect the benefits of retirement from a monetary standpoint. 

Provisions of law now in effect require the retirement of officers 
under certain circumstances, such as twice failing of selection for 
promotion, having completed a certain number By geo of service. 

In the Marine ‘Corps, we have for our major generals the 5- and 
35-year provision, w hereby they must be retired, and we do not retire 
more than two officers in any one year in the major general’s rank 
under that particular provision of law. The law restricts us to not 
more than two officers to be retired each year. 

The amendment would not remove the legal requirement that 
such persons be retired, but would deny them pay. Presumably, the 
intent of the amendment is that these individuals will be retired, and 
then retained on active duty. 


RETIRED PERSONNEL ORDERED INTO MILITARY SERVICE 


There is authority at present to order retired personnel into active 
military service. Experience has shown, however, that retired 
personnel, having little opportunity for promotion, normally are not 
highly motivated. Certain personnel retire after having been specially 
commended, and are entitled to be advanced on the retired list to 
the next higher grade, and when ordered into active military service, 
to retain that advanced grade. They are not necessarily required in 
these advanced grades, nor are they qualified to perform the duties 
of this honorary advancement. 

In addition, officers who have served in positions of great respon- 
sibility are, upon leaving office, normally retire in the grade which 
they held while so serving, and it would hardly be appropriate to 
deny retired pay to those distinguished officers or to retain them on 
active duty involuntarily. 

In that connection, I point out that the office of the Commandant 
of the Marine Corps is the only four-star, and the office of the Quarter- 
master General, which the law provides benefits after they have 
served 2% years, and they can retire while in office at that grade. 
If we had to bring the Commandant of the Marine Corps back to 
active duty at the end of his present term, we would have to bring 
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him back as a four-star general, and we have no authority or no 
position for another four-star general. 






INVOLUNTARY RETIREMENT 









































4 The provisions of the present law which direct the involuntary 
a retirement of officers after failure of selection, following consideration 


: by two boards convened for determination of the relative merit and 
F values of the service officers within the promotion rank, are considered 
. to be not only valid but essential to the maintenance of a vital and 
P active officer list. The motivation of any group of individuals may 
ie to a great degree be provided by the provision for advancement. 


: Motivation and performance of the duty to the highest possible 
a degree will decrease in direct proportion to the existing individual 
opportunity. Therefore, it is considered that a forced attribution of 


q personnel who have served long and faithfully, but who are not con- 
PS sidered best qualified for performance of duty in the next higher grade, 
q is extremely beneficial in maintaining the highest possible degree of 
: efficiency. 

Ey Provisions of law which would direct that such personnel be held on 
ES active duty, even though retired, could serve only to create a lassitude 


among both those retired but still filling important billets commen- 
; surate with their rank, and those junior officers whose promotion has 
yo been adversely affected by the retention of such retired officers on 
active duty. 

E During the period of national emergency, as well as any other time, 
a reasonable amount of forced attrition must continue if full vigor of 
the officer list is to be retained. It is considered that events creating 
a national emergency dictate the utilization of not merely the required 
number of qualified personnel, but the utilization of best fitted per- 
sonnel in positions of responsibility equal to their experience and 
proven capabilities. Such would certainly not be the result of this 
: provision, which would tend to inhibit the advancement of young 
; officers of highest qualifications at a time — their physical and 

mental vitality is so urgently needed by the Nation. 

The amendment is particularly undesirable as applied to enlisted 
men. There is no retirement for age prescribed by law for enlisted 
men. Should the amendment become a law, enlisted personnel, no 
matter how old or how long they have served, could not be retired 
and paid retirement pay, except for physical disability. The call to 
active military service of any retired personnel should not be made 
mandatory. The needs of the service should govern. 

The Marine Corps has not been unaware of the desirability of 
retaining the services of usable personnel. The retirement of per- 
sonnel has been adjusted to this concept since the existence of the 
present emergency. 

The amendment is inflexible and cannot be relaxed, no matter what 
the needs of the service may be. 

With regard to the numbers of retired personnel in the Marine 
Corps, last year I might say that we retired but one colonel on the 
30th of June for the reason of having been twice passed over for 
selection; only one. 

Senator O’Manoney. Are there any questions to be addressed 
the general? 
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I think that the case has been pretty well stated. 

Does the representative of the Kir Force have anything new to add? 

General Parks. I do not believe so, Mr. Chairman. We oppose 
the amendment for essentially the same reasons that have been 
explained to the committee. 

Senator O’Manoney. That being the case, I think we will have the 
record completed when the Department of Defense submits to us the 
statistical information which I requested, so it will be perfectly clear 
at what age and for what causes and at what periods people have been 
retired since Korea. 

Do you wish to proceed with further comments upon the bill itself? 


ECONOMY UNDER RETIREMENT AMENDMENT DOUBTFUL 


Mrs. Rosensera. There is only one comment I would like to have 
Mr. Garlock give, if you are interested, as to the cost that this amend- 
ment would add to our appropriation. This is on the retirement one. 

Mr. Gartockx. We doubt that there would be any savings, because 
obviously, it would not be in keeping with the American Government 
approach to retire a man and deny him his retired pay, and we would 
find ourselves calling him back on active duty at full pay and allow- 
ances, and most likely as an extra man to our strength. 

Senator Fercuson. You really do not mean that? 

Mr. Gartock. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. You mean if we pass this law, you would call 
— people back, whether you need them or not? Did I understand 
that? 

Mr. Gartock. I said I doubted that it would be the position of the 
Government that they would deny a man his retired pay and not 
call him back to active duty. 

Senator Fereuson. You say you would call him back and really 
not need him? 

Mr. Gartock. I said we would have to have him as an extra, 
additional man. 

Senator Fercuson. And not need him, is that right? 

Mr. Gartock. Not used to the full capabilities, I will put it that 
way. I see no alternative, Senator. 

Senator Fercuson. Then you would be in effect violating the law. 

Mr. Gartock. Oh, no. We have the right to call people back to 
active duty. 

Senator Ferevson. But if you do not need them and they cannot 
perform their functions up to their capacities, you would not take 
taxpayers’ money and pay them, would you? 

Mrs. RosenserG. We would not, but I am afraid you would make 
us do it, because I think that the public and yourselves would feel 
that we broke a contract with men who have been 30 and 40 years in 
the service, and their sole savings are those which they acquired by 
retirement. 

Senator Fercuson. That is not what I am talking about. I am 
talking about padding a payroll. 

Mr. Gartock. We would not do that. 

Senator Ferauson. That is what it would amount to. 

Mr. Garuock. Oh, no. 

Mrs. Rosensera. With the size of the forces that we are permitted, 
and our appropriation, we could not take men for whom we have no 
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useful service, which would mean that men would be denied the right 
of enjoying their retirement benefit. 

Senator Fercuson. Madam Secretary, the complaints that we get 
from the services do not bear that out. I have now—and I have 
every reason to believe that the letter is accurate—a letter from a 
man who has been 2 months in the service, and has performed no 
service, and it is not an uncommon complaint. Now, you must get 
them, too. 

Mrs. RosenBERG. I would not for one moment question it, that 
there are men who are not being used to the fullest capacity. 

Senator Frercuson. For any capacity. They are just waiting. 

Mrs. RosensperGc. It may be necessary for them to wait for an 
assignment. We have maybe too many of those, too. All this 
amendment would do is to add to that. 

Senator Ferauson. Why call them back into the service until you 
have the position for them? This man is a reservist, and he is called 
in, with nothing to do. 

Mrs. RosenserG. I would not like to pass on a case without 
knowing the full details of it. We are trying hard now, and I 
think—— 

Senator Frercuson. I will give you the details on one condition, 
that the man is not penalized for it. 

Mrs. Rosensera. I get hundreds of letters, and no man is ever 
penalized by the services. 

Senator Frercuson. Between you and me, I do not want him 
penalized. 

Senator O’Manoney. That is one of the subjects which will have 
to be discussed in this present hearing. The cases have been numerous, 
in the knowledge of every member of this committee, and probably 
every Member of Congress, where officers and men have complained 
that they have been called into service and have been obliged to leave 
their businesses and their families, and then go to the station to which 
they were ordered, and find no assignments waiting for them. 

That may be unavoidable in the mobilization of a huge force, I think 
it probably is unavoidable, but we cannot close our eyes to the fact 
that that exists. 

That, however, is something different from the question raised by 
Senator Ferguson, which was, as I understand it, this, Mr. Garlock: 
that if this amendment should become a law, and a person who had 
served 20 years and was entitled to retirement but had not reached 
the age of retirement, and was physically fit, was retired, he would 
not be entitled to pay. 

Mr. Gartock. That is right. 

Senator O’Manoney. That would be the effect of the amendment, 
that is clear. 

Mr. Gartock. That is right. 

Senator O’Manonry. Nobody denies that. 

Mr. Gartock. That is right. 

Senator O’Manoney. And your statement left the implication that 
you mean that in such a case, even though the law required that no 
money should be paid for the retirement pay of such an individual, 
in order to get around the law the Army and the Navy or the Air 
Force would call him back into service, just so that he would not be 
without compensation. And, of course, you did not mean that? 
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Mr. Garuock. I was merely posing that as a problem that w: 
would have, Senator. 
Senator O’Manoney. It would be no problem if this were the law. 


EFFECT OF AMENDMENT TO RESTRICT PAY 


General Parks. The purpose of the amendment is to force us to 
keep these people and not get them off the payroll. 

Mr. Gartock. This law would prevent you from paying them, and 
there would be pressure on that. 

Senator O’Manoney. But, where a person is by law entitled to 
retirement, he can get his retirement, and the effect of this law would 
merely be to deprive him of his pay. So that is the situation. 

I think that we have covered this, without further arguing the point 

Senator McCarran. Could there be a point where I might ask a 
question, that I think is a little out of the line of inquiry this morning? 

Senator O’Manoney. Certainly. We have finished this question 
now, and I will be very glad to entertain your question. 


RETENTION OF HARDSHIP CASES IN SERVICE 


Senator McCarran. I do not want to interrupt, but in view of the 
fine array you have here, I might be able to get an answer. 

In an individual case, I would like to know why this condition pre- 
vailed. The individual case is this: A young man called into the 
service, and his father is the head of one of the largest packing houses 
in the West, W. H. Moffett of the W. H. Moffett Co. His father has 
sustained two strokes, and his mother was in a hospital going through 
a major operation. The case was presented, and the boy was taken 
into the service, and all that he asked for and all that the representa- 
tives of the State asked for, was that he might be retained in conti- 
nental United States. 

General Wedemeyer, then in charge of the Sixth Army at the 
Presidio, Calif., ordered that he be held where he was, in continenta! 
United States. 

I received this letter over the signature of John H. Stokes, Jr., 
brigadier general, United States Army, Chief of Staff. I only read 
one line from it: 


Also, since Sixth Army is being pressed by Department of the Army to transfe1 
Private Moffett back to pipeline. 


I want to know why the Army was pressing for that particular indi- 
vidual. Can somebody tell me? And the general in charge, General 
Wedemeyer, a competent general in charge of the whole situation, 
had ordered him held because of conditions that were presented to the 
general, of which he had opportunity to make investigation, and had 
found under investigation it was proper; and why did the Department 
of the Army ask that that particular boy, under all of those conditions. 
be sent over to Korea? 

General McAuuirre. I am G-1 of the Army. 

I do not know about the individual case. The Army has been 
pressing for all men to go overseas, and we have been trying to 
prevent these men who went through such a harrowing winter in 
Korea from serving a second winter over there, and nobody has 
wanted to go. 
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This young man is no exception. Everybody wants to find some 
reason not to go overseas. 

I do not know about this particular case, and I would have to look 
it up in detail. 

Senator McCarran. This is not the primary reason. Let me read 
the language to you: 

Since Sixth Army is being pressed by Department of the Army to transfer 

Private Moffett back to pipeline. 
Now, I want to know why the Department of the Army was picking 
on that particular boy, when his father had sustained two strokes and 
his mother was down undergoing a major operation in a hospital. 
That was presented to General Wedemeyer, and he had issued the 
order that he be retained in continental United States. 

Mrs. RosenBeERG. | am sure General McAuliffe would like to look 
at the case, but I would like to say something to you. The Senate 
Armed Services Subcommittee on Manpower has justly criticized us 
for having some men in establishments here who should serve as men 
for rotation in Korea, and other places, as General McAuliffe has 
said. We have pressed each army and each headquarters, to give us 
exactly why a man is there, who has received his full combat training 
and is ready to go. 

Why cannot the men who have gone through, as General McAuliffe 
said, these hard winters, why can they not come back and these men 
take their place? They have to account for every single man who is 
there, whose tour of training is finished and who should now be on his 
way to relieve another man. 

Senator McCarran. When a general in charge finds a reason for 
holding a man, and the reason being such as I have stated, you mean 
to say that that is not already instituting an investigation? 

Mrs. Rosensera. I do not know about this case, and this may be 
completely justified, but may I say to you that if one man leaves that 
place and that man happens to be the son of one of your constituents, 
they will write to you and say, ‘‘Why do you leave Private So-and-So 
there and send my son, and I also have a sick mother.”’ 

Senator McCarran. I am dwelling on the answer that I received 
from the Chief of Staff. 

Mrs. RosenserG. From all I know about it, you may have ques- 
tioned why do you keep him there when you are sending others, and 
| would be very glad to look at that case, and it may be justified. 
But as General McAuliffe said, I think I have 200 to 300 letters a 
day from mothers, sons, and companies, who say that there is a good 
reason. And, Senator, there is, often. 

Senator McCarran. When the general in charge at the area says 
that the boy shall be held, do you override his direction? 

Mrs. Rosensera. I do not think his direction was overridden. He 
has probably asked the question why any one man is there. 

Senator O’Manonery. The issue seems to be perfectly clear. If the 
author of this letter, the brigadier general, meant what he said, he was 
saying simply that the Department of the Army was pressing him, 
not in general terms, but in specific terms, to take this boy, this 
soldier, and send him over, despite the order. 

Now, I think it would be a simple matter for you and General 
McAuliffe to get the complete story of the case and advise Senator 
McCarran promptly about it. 
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Mrs. Rosenserc. We will give it to you this afternoon. 

Senator McCarran. I am personally acquainted with the whole 
circumstances, and the people in the situation, and everything else, 
and the matter was presented to General Wedemeyer in charge down 
there; and his order, after investigation, was made. I would like to 
know why the Army overrode him. 

Senator O’Manonry. There was another matter to present now, 
with respect to any amendment in the bill, or are you ready to proceed 
with the presentation which we have requested? 


REDUCTION OF ACTIVE-DUTY PERIOD FOR RESERVISTS 


Mrs. RosenserG. This is on the 12-month amendment, Senator. 

Senator O’Maunoney. Very well, you may proceed. 

We have received from the Department of Defense a presentation 
with respect to the amendment on page 52 of the bill, lines 9 to 11, 
as reported by the House committee. The amendment to which 
reference is made reads as follows, first as reported by the committee: 

Sec. 604. No part of any appropriation contained in this act for “‘Pay and 
allowances”’ of military personnel shall be used for any other purpose. 

It was amended upon the floor so that that clause became section 
604 (a), and there was added the following language: 

(b) No part. of any appropriation contained in this act for ‘““Pay and allow- 
ances’ of military personnel shall be expended for the pay or allowances accruing 
after November 30, 1951, of any member of the Inactive or Volunteer Reserve 
who served on active duty for a period of 12 months or more in any branch of the 
Armed Forces during the period beginning December 7, 1941, and ending Sep- 
tember 2, 1945, if such member shall have served on active duty for a period of 12 
months or more after June 26, 1950, unless such member shall have voluntarily 
consented to remain on active duty. 

The justification of the Department of Defense for the modification 
of this amendment will be made a part of the record at this point. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 
(P. 52, lines 9-11, bill as reported by House committee) 
(House hearings, pt. 2, pp. 64, 99, 993; pt. 3, pp. 91, 483; pt. 4, pp. 52, 60) 
(Senate hearings, pp. 147, 212) 
The Department of Defense requests the following amendment: 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


On page 52, line 11, strike out the following: 

““(b) No part of any appropriation contained in this act for ‘Pay and allow- 
ances’ of military personne! shall be expended for the pay or allowances accruing 
after November 30, 1951, of any member of the Inactive or Volunteer Reserve 
who served on active duty for 12 months or more in any branch of the Armed 
Forces during the period beginning December 7, 1941, and ending September 2, 
1945, if such member shall have served on active duty for a period of 12 months 
or more after June 26, 1950, unless such member shall have voluntarily consented 
to remain on active duty. 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The proposed amendment would permit the orderly release from the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force of Inactive and Volunteer reservists 11 


accordance with the present plans of the services and the terms of the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act (Public Law 51, 82d Cong.). 
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JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The present plans of the services for release of Inactive or Volunteer reservists 
are based on the requirement in the Universal Military Training and Service Act 
(Public Law 51, 82d Cong.) that all Inactive or Volunteer Reserve veterans who 
served for 1 year between December 7, 1941, and September 2, 1945, will be re- 
leased after completion of 17 months’ active duty since June 25, 1950. All ser- 
vices are doing their utmost to reduce further the period of service for this group 
to a minimum consistent with maintenance of Korean operations and maintain- 
ing their combat forces at the minimum necessary level of readiness against 
attack. The enormous task of replacing these Reserve veterans, nearly all of 
whom are officers.and noncommissioned officers, by untrained recruits or in- 
ductees is straining the capacity of the services to the utmost. Even under the 
17-month provision, a dangerous and undesirable lowering of combat effective- 
ness will occur in the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps until replacements can be 
fully trained. 

At the end of June there were approximately 280,000 Inactive or Volunteer 
reservists on active duty who fall within the category affected by this provision, 
most of whom would have to be released. (An erroneous estimate of 15,000 ap- 
peared on p. 9964 of the Congressional! Record.) Of these about 58,000 are officers 
whose replacement will require many months of training. Mandatory release of 
these reservists upon completion of 12 months’ active duty would result in either 
(1) a heavy call-up of additional Inactive and Organized reservists and National 
Guard men as replacements or (2) a drastic reduction of effectiveness of combat 
forces when trained reserve or guard replacements are not available, as in the 
case of the Marine Corps. 

Ordering to active military service of individuals from Organized Reserve and 
National Guard units to provide these replacements would greatly reduce or 
destroy the effectiveness of those units. These Organized units are needed in 
event a major act of aggression should require large-scale mobilization. To dis- 
sipate their effectiveness in order to furnish individual filler replacements is not 
only undesirable from the standpoint of unit effectiveness but would be contrary 
to insistence by the Congress that the integrity of these units be preserved. 

If the 12-month provision should become law, even though large numbers of 
additional trained reservists are called to active duty at the earliest possible date, 
it will be extremely difficult to release all Inactive reservists so affected in the 
time available. The time involved in calling a new reservist to active duty, 
processing and transporting him overseas, relieving the Inactive reservist to be 
released and transporting him home, and finally processing him for release will 
require a longer period than the 344 months remaining before November 30. 

Aside from all the foregoing considerations, the 12-month provision would 
mean a complete disruption of the services’ present personnel plans for orderly 
replacements and release of reservists, and would require accelerated input of 
additional reservists, recruits, and inductees. Major losses will be peaked in 
the month of November and serve to overload facilities for processing those being 
released. For example, the Navy will lose over 25,000 more reservists during 
November 1951 than now planned. This would result in materially larger costs 
for accessions, training, and separations and would also require additional funds 
because of the additional man-years involved in the ‘‘overlap.”’ 

This provision would also prohibit pay for certain Inactive or Volunteer 
Reserve veterans retained on active duty in a hospitalized or prisoner-of-war status 
bevond November 30, 1951. 

The specific effects of the proposed 12-month provision on each of the services 
are Outlined below: 

Army 

The major impact of the 12-month provision would be on the officer category. 
Under the present 17-month provision, the Army will end fiseal year 1952 approxi- 
mately 15,700 officers under authorized strength. The proposed 12-month law 
would result in an officer understrength of about 27,600, an increase in this serious 
shortage of approximately 12,000 officers. 

A major part of the officer requirement is for oversea duty. Under the 12-month 
provision approximately 9,000 officer replacements would be required overseas 
by December 31, 1951. This figure could not be met, with the result that many 
officers would have to serve a second winter in Korea. The effectiveness of 
Korean combat units, already difficult to maintain because of personnel turn-over, 
would be reduced. 
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The 12-month provision would require earlier separation of 20,000 additional 
enlisted men who are now scheduled for separation in December 1951. 

A major effect of the 12-month provision with respect to both officer and enlisted 
personnel would be the necessity for suspension of oversea rotation planned to 
commence in September 1951. Many individuals will complete 4 years’ con- 
tinuous oversea service in December, and the 12-month provision would necessitate 
further extension of their oversea tours. 

The proposed 12-month provision would probably necessitate recall of additional 
National Guard and Reserve divisions and smaller units for the sole purpose of 
using individual members to fill levies to meet oversea requirements. 

Navy 

The 12-month provision would require an additional loss during the month 
of November of approximately 1,400 officers and 24,000 enlisted men above that 
now planned. Inasmuch as most of these men are trained officers and petty 
officers, such a concentrated additional loss would seriously reduce the effective- 
ness of the Navy. The ships of the Navy would require trained replacements 
for thousands of petty officers whose loss during the first half of fiscal year 1952 
had not been contemplated. In order to redistribute available personnel to ships 
and squadrons in the forward areas, the Navy would be forced to immobilize 
ships in home waters as well as to postpone plans for further activations now 
scheduled. The only effective alternative would be to recall thousands of addi- 
tional veterans to replace these losses, waiving the customary 30-day warning 
notice. However, in many ratings, the Reserve sources have been exhausted, 
and replacements could be provided only by new procurement and training. 


Marine Corps 

The 12-month provision would require the release from active duty of over 
1,600 trained officers up to 5 months earlier than now planned, and the release 
of about 10,000 trained enlisted men (mostly noncommissioned officers) some 
2 or 3 months earlier than now planned. 

Since practically all the Marine Corps reservists who are usable under present 
conditions have already been ordered into active service, these losses cannot be 
replaced by ordering into active service additional reservists. Replacements 
must in a large measure be untrained recruits and untrained second lieutenants. 
The recruits could be obtained and given basic training in from 2 to 8 months. 
It would take an appreciable period of time to procure 1,600 new officers. 
Their basic training would take from 5 months toa year. It would take consider- 
ably longer to replace the skills lost through this early release. There is no al- 
ternative but to reduce the strength of combat units until replacements can be 
procured and trained. This will destroy the readiness of the Marine divisions and 
aircraft wings and render the Marine Corps incapable of meeting its current 
commitments. 


Air Force 
The 12-month proposal would have no effect on the planned release of airmen. 
Approximately 9,000 additional officers would have to be released during 


fiscal year 1952 above the planned number. This increase would aggravate the 
already serious problem of replacement of trained officers during this fiscal vear. 


RESERVE PERSONNEL PROBLEM 


Senator O’Manoney. Now, Mrs. Rosenberg, we will be very glad 
to have you go ahead. 

Mrs. Rosenpera. I will be very glad to read a statement of the 
Department of Defense’s position, and I would like to have each serv- 
ice show a chart of how it would affect them individually. 

This is an amendment, Senator, that probably it is more distastefu! 
for me to testify against than any amendment we could have, because 
since the very outset, when I came into the Department, I have made 
it my chief concern to see what we can do to remedy the unfortunate 
condition which has made it necessary for us to call in these men who 
have once already served their country, and take them out of private 
life and call them in, with short notice. 
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The situation in Korea, at the time of Korea, was such that I think 
the services did a miracle in getting forces ready to meet the threat. 
Grave injustices have been done to individuals, and we are the first 
ones to admit it, and we have done everything in our power to try to 
correct those injustices; and I can honestly say that 1 think that we 
have stretched the maximum to accomplish that purpose. 

We consider this amendment a very grave and a very serious one, 
and one that will seriously impair and hurt our effectiveness. 

You have under consideration today an amendment to the appro- 
priation bill which will radically alter the active-duty service require- 
ments for Volunteer or Inactive reservists w ho are veterans of World 
War Il. Public Law 51 establishes the maximum period of involun- 
tary active service for these individuals at 17 months. This was an 
amendment from the 24 months of the original requirement. This 
amendment reduces it to 12 months, and further stipulates that they 
be returned to inactive status by November 30, 1951. 

The proposal to reduce the period of service to 12 months for these 
people was considered and rejected when Public Law 51 was incon- 
ference. At that time, the Department of Defense, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, and the services were specific in pointing out the damaging 
effects of this change in length of service on our combat readiness, ‘and 
the additional heavy cost that a shortened period of service will entail. 

Congress went along with the Department of Defense, because we 
had a satisfactory release plan. This plan has been strictly adhered to, 
and 17 months is considered to be a maximum, not a minimum, period 
of service. 

RESERVE PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


These plans are designed to return the Inactive and Volunteer 
reservist to civilian life in an orderly manner and with minimum 
reduction in our combat-readiness. We realize, equally as well as you, 
gentlemen, the great contributions in service that have been rendered 
by this group, who, twice in a decade, have been called to active 
service. We know the hardships that have been experienced, and the 
sacrifices that have been made, and we are determined to return these 
men at the earliest possible date. Consequently, the services desire 
and will continue to release these reservists at the maximum rate 
consistent with maintaining an acceptable degree of combat readiness 
in the active-duty forces. 

The Army will phase out its enlisted men from the so-called Inactive 
Reserve by December of 1951. The Navy will be releasing 4,000 per 
month by October. The Marine Corps will complete their Reserve 
release plan, within 10 months, by June 30, 1952. Allenlisted men from 
the so-called Inactive Reserve will be phased out before the »y have served 
17 months. The release of Inactive Reserve officers is another matter. 
We will do our best to get them out as fast as possible, even before 
the 17 months are over, but we cannot make a firm commitment, 
because we do not know what it would do, at this time, to our combat- 
readiness. 

A large number of volunteer or so-called inactive reservists are 
serving in commissioned or noncommissioned status. When called, 
they had previous experience and training which were desperately 
needed by the services. They cannot be instantly replaced. Since 
their recall they have acquired additional skills and experience; so, 
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they are more difficult to replace without having replacements in 
training at the same time. This necessary overlap is expensive. 
Also, the shorter period of service adds to the cost. 

Since our need is for trained men with skill and with former service 
in these categories, we will be faced with additional recalls of inactives 
and volunteers or with recalling units so that we can break them up 
and use their experienced personnel. We have already taken action to 
drastically reduce additional recalls from the inactive and voluntary 
Reserves, and the other alternative is obviously wasteful of both 
manpower and prior unit training; that is, to break up divisions and 
units. 

During my recent visit to Europe, gentlemen—and I only returned 
a week ago—I was greatly impressed by the problems facing unit 

commanders in maintaining a satisfactory state of readiness “under 
the personnel turn-over created by our present release plan. That 
includes the release of those men whose enlistments are up and the 
men under the 17-month or the 12-month plan for enlisted men, or other 
plans they have. The rate, they feel, is already too high, and this 
amendment would greatly aggravate the situation and would damage 
our state of readiness. 

If I may say, gentlemen, I came back with a feeling of the serious- 
ness of the urgency of this situation, more strongly than I have ever 
felt, and I will give you just one example. 

Leaving Berlin to cross the Polish Corridor, the first thing you see 
is 175 Russian jets staring you in the face, within a few seconds’ 
distance from Berlin; and, as you fly all through Germany, the Russian 
part of Germany, you see nothing but enlarged airfields with groups 
of jets and fighter plines sitting ‘there. 

These men “today in Europe are fulfilling two missions: one which 
they had as occupation forces, and one in a high state of readiness for 
any emergency that may come. And, gentlemen, vou would be proud 
of them. They are really first-class soldiers and sailors—whatever 
service they are in—with the morale and the state of readiness and 
the new sense of maturity that leaves a lump in vour throat when you 
leave, and it does not have to be a woman; a man would feel it, too. 
It is an inspiring sight. And these men must not be handicapped in 
performing their mission. 


EFFECT OF RESERVE PERSONNEL AMENDMENT 


Gentlemen, the Department of Defense is seriously concerned with 
the effect of this amendment, because it reduces our military effective- 
ness. It is not economical in the use of manpower, and it is expensive 
to the economy. Also, it is destructive to the ec conomy, because it 

takes more men out of our production effort, more men off the farms 

again, and from our educational institutions. It will again unneces- 
sarily obstruct the lives of men whom we hope we have brought some 
order into by our orderly call of reservists and our orderly phasing 
out of reservists. We should be doing all that we can to increase our 
state of readiness and avoid any action which is wasteful or reduces 
our state of readiness. 

I would like to read into the record statements made by the Chiefs 
of Staff when the proposal to reduce the period of service to 12 months 
was first made. They feel even more strongly at. the present time. 
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I would like to read only one statement, and introduce the rest into 
the record, a statement that was made at the time this proposal was 
first made; and I would like to read it into the record because it is 
the statement of a man who is no longer here to speak himself; a man 
for whom you, I know, held as much affection and respect as we did. 
I would like to read the statement of the former Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, Admiral Forrest P. Sherman, May 25-26, 1951, when this 12- 
month amendment was considered. Admiral Sherman made the 
following statement: 


If legislation is enacted requiring the Navy to release veteran volunteer reserv- 
ists after a maximum of 12 months’ active duty, its implementation by the Navy 
will immobilize for varying periods of time many of the ships and units which 
have been reactivated within the past year and will create seriously adverse con- 
ditions in remaining fleet units, including those in Korean waters. 

The ships and units reactivated during the past year have been approximately 
75-percent manned by Naval Reserves, and their crews are still predominantly 
Reserve. If faced with this legislation, and in order to remain mobile, these 
ships and units will require trained replacements in such categories as gunners’ 
mates, boilermen, quartermasters, sonarmen, machinists’ mates, radiomen, phar- 
macists’ mates, radarmen, etc., for the Naval Reserve petty officers released by 
this requirement. Such replacements are not currently available in such numbers 
as will be required in some critical ratings, either in the active Navy or in the 
Naval Reserve still on inactive duty. 

Insofar as commissioned officers are concerned, such a release program will 
require the ordering to active duty of additional thousands of veteran Volunteer 
reservists as replacements for those whose releases would be accelerated. 

Aside from the loss of efficiency within individual units caused by this heavy 
turn-over, and the additional expense to the Government of calling large numbers 
of personnel to active duty for only 12 months’ active service, it will entail the 
ordering of thousands of Volunteer reservists to active service with little or no 
advance warning. The net result, insofar as the Navy is concerned, of any 
mandatory release program for veterans after 12 months’ active service will be 
confusion comparable to that experienced in 1946 in the face of a world situation 
infinitely more serious in its possible effect to this country. 


I would like to introduce into the record, also, statements of Gen- 
eral Vandenberg; and the statement, as you will read, says it would 
actually mean the grounding of some planes if this plan goes through; 
and also from General Collins for the Army, and from General Cates 
for the Marines. I would like to introduce these, sir, into the record. 

Senator O’Manonry. They may be received, 

(The statements referred to are as follow:) 


STATEMENT CONCERNING EFFECT ON THE ARMY OF THE RELEASE OF VOLUNTEER 
Reservists Urpon THE ComMPLETION OF 12 Montus’ Active Duty 


The 12-month plan, although outwardly commensurate with Army capabilities 
for releasing enlisted personnel, materially differs as to timing and flexibility of 
release. The Army capability would enable speeialists to be retained until they 
can be replaced and would enable local commanders to stagger the releases to 
maintain the efficiency of their units. For example, a Signal battalion with 100 
key specialists who came into the Army in the same month would be rendered 
ineffective under the 12-month plan. Insofar as officer personnel is concerned, the 
12-month plan would have a grave effect on the Army. There are now in the 
Army 46,500 Reserve officers who were called to active duty as individuals. 
If the 12-month plan were put into effect during the next year, it would be neces- 
sary to order into active military service at least 38,550 officers to replace the 
officers discharged. This does not allow for continuity or overlap necessary to 
maintain combat effectiveness, estimated to require an additional 6,000 to 7,000 
officers. Replacement officers must be procured well in advance of departure 
dates of outgoing officers. It is emphasized that a 12-month period of service 
will produce an effective tour of duty of about 10 to 11 months. 

To accomplish its mission, the Army must maintain its forces in the United 
States and overseas at maximum strength. Consequently, before large numbers 
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of officers can be discharged, trained replacements must be available. At the 
present time there are only three sources of trained-officer replacements available: 
(a) From the Organized units of the Reserve Corps. 
(b) From the Inactive Reserve. 
(c) Individual volunteers. 
The Army position has been that no individuals should be involuntarily recalled 
to duty if they are members of organized troop-basis units. This concept is 
based on our over-all mobilization plan which places great emphasis on the future 
availability of complete units in the Organized Reserve. If we strip these units 
of their officer strength, our mobilization plan is seriously affected. A considera- 
able number of officers have already volunteered, and it is questionable whether 
large numbers could be obtained from this source. In view of these facts, it 
would appear that the great bulk of replacements would, of necessity, come from 
the Inactive Reserve. 
J. Lawton Co.tins. 
Ear.t D. JoHNson, 
Assistant Secretary of Army. 


STATEMENT CONCERNING EFFECT ON THE NAVY OF THE RELEASE OF VOLUNTEER 
RESERVISTS UPON THE COMPLETION OF 12 Montus’ Active Dury 


If legislation is enacted requiring the Navy to release veteran Volunteer resery- 
ists after a maximum of 12 months’ active duty, its implementation by the Navy 
will immobilize for varying periods of time many of the ships and units which 
have been reactivated within the past year and will create seriously adverse 
conditions in remaining fleet units, including those in Korean waters. 

The ships and units reactivated during the past year have been approximately 
75 percent manned by naval reservists and their crews are still predominantly 
Reserve. If faced with this legislation, and in order to remain mobile, these 
ships and units will require trained replacements in such categories as gunners’ 
mates, boilerman, quartermasters, sonarmen, machinists’ mates, radiomen, 
pharmacists’ mates, radarmen, etc., for the Naval Reserve petty officers released 
by this requirement. Such replacements are net currently available in such 
numbers as will be required in some critical ratings, either in the active Navy 
or in the Naval Reserve still on inactive duty. 

Insofar as commissioned officers are concerned, such a release program will 
require the ordering to active duty of additional thousands of veteran Volunteer 
reservists as replacements for those whose release would be accelerated. 

Aside from the loss of efficiency within individual units caused by this heavy 
turn-over, and the additional expense to the Government of calling large numbers 
of personnel to active duty for only 12 months’ active service, it will entail the 
ordering of thousands of Volunteer reservists to active service with little or no 
advance warning. The net result insofar as the Navy is concerned of any man- 
datory release program for veterans after 12 months’ active service will be con- 
fusion comparable to that experienced in 1946 in the face of a world situation 
infinitely more serious in its possible effect to this country. 

ForrEST SHERMAN. 





STATEMENT CONCERNING EFFrect ON THE ArR Force OF THE RELEASE OF 
VoLUNTEER Reservists UPon THE CoMPLETION oF 12 Monrus’ Active 
Duty 


Legislation requiring the release of the Volunteer Air Reserve airmen at the 
end of 12 months would have no effect upon the Air Force inasmuch as our recently 
announced plan provides for release of these airmen at. 12 months, if they so desire 
The officer situation is entirely different, however. Release of the Volunteer Air 
Reserve officers at the end of 12 months, which is 9 months earlier than now 
planned, has an unacceptable impact on maintenance of a combat effective force. 
This has been repeatediy emphasized in previous presentations to congressional 
committees. Volunteer Air Reserve officers ordered into active military service 
represent primarily critical skills that will be needed for the maximum allowab!c 
time as now prescribed by law. In this connection, the release plan of the Air 
Foree should not be interpreted as entirely inflexible. Consistent with the 
intent of any of the proposed release plans, the Air Foree has no intention of 
holding these Volunteer Air Reserve officers any longer than absolutely necessary. 
Accordingly, to the maximum extent that trained volunteer replacements can be 
made available, these reservists will be released short of 21 months. 
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A second consideration that should not be overlooked concerns the additional 
recalls from the Volunteer Air Reserve made mandatory by suchaplan. As you 
know, Organized Air Reserve resources have been virtually depleted; therefore, 
the Volunteer Air Reserve constitutes the only remaining resource the Air Force 
can draw upon to augment normal officer procurement from ROTC, OCS, ete. 
Under a 12-month release plan, approximately 17,300 officers would have to be 
ordered into service from the Volunteer Air Reserve during fiscal year 1952 in 
addition to the already planned recall of 14,250 under a 21-month release program. 

For the above reasons, the Air Force opposes the proposed provision of law 
requiring release of Volunteer Air reservists at the end of 12 months’ service. 

Hoyt S. VANDENBERG. 


SraTEMENT CONCERNING EFFECT ON THE MARINE Corps OF THE RELEASE OF 
VOLUNTEER ReEsERVISTS UPON THE COMPLETION oF 12 Monrns’ AcTIVE 
Dury 
Under a program of mandatory release upon completion of only 12 months’ 

active service, large numbers of veteran Volunteer reservists must be released 

considerably before the time currently planned. The Marine Corps has on active 
duty essentially all of its reservists who are usable under conditions such as the 
present. Unlike the larger services, additional reservists cannot be ordered in to 
replace those released. The early procurement of additional recruits and new 
second lieutenants as replacements would require an increase in both the ceiling 
and average strengths (with a resultant increase in total cost). At this very late 
date it would be physically impossible to procure and train these replacements 

(even if the authority and money were available) before the trained reservists 

would have to be released. This could have but one result—the serious lowering 

of the combat efficiency of major Marine Corps units, not only in the United 

States but also those in action in Korea. The Commandant feels obligated to 

make this point clear so that the Congress will understand the effect which would 

be precipitated by their action in releasing these Volunteer reserve veterans after 
only 12 months’ active duty. 
C. B. Cates. 


ACTIVE DUTY PERIOD OF RESERVE PERSONNEL 


Senator Haypen. I think everyone will recognize that 12 months 
is entirely too short, and 18 months is too short, in the enlistment of 
men who train for 6 months and spend 6 months in Japan and spend 
the other 6 months in getting out, and so you have 6 to 8 months’ 
service out of them. 

The fact is that, of course, all of these officers and all of these men 
once were untrained, and they obtained their training during the war. 

The question is: What are you doing now, and is ample effort be- 
ing put into the training of the recruits, the new men and the new 
officers that come out in officer’s candidate schools and other places, 
actually to replace them? Because that is the only way to replace 
them. 

In the Air Corps, you call them in at an average age of around 30, 
when you ought to be getting them at 21 or 22 or 23 years of age. 

Now, what is being done to replace them in the continental United 
States, the basic training that they should get? Do you have enough 
officer candidate schools? 

Mrs. Rosenpera. Within what we have been permitted, both on 
budgetary and manpower ceilings, we have a program, and each 
service, I think, will present that program, showing that we will not 
have to repeat the calling out of these involuntary reservists in the 
future. We still have to call some up, because we are so short of 
officers. And if you let these men go, our replacements are not trained 
enough yet to take their places, and it would still mean the recalling 
of involuntary reservists. 
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We have a program, and of course, we hope for the long-range pro- 
gram our univ ersal militar y training, giving basic training to the - 
or subsequent officer training, will eliminate ever having to call ¢ 
man back short of war who has once served his country. We can 
submit to you the full program, and I am sure that the services, in 
giving their information and showing the effect of it, will show what 
they are doing toward the re placemer nt program. 

We do not permit any further requirements, Senator, for any of the 
services, without their showing what the possibilities are for replace- 
ment when these men are through. 

| would like to answer at this time what Senator Ferguson had 
asked, the question of why do we call in men before we need them. 
I do not for a moment say that we did not do it, and that there are 
still not instances where it is being done. What we are trying to do 
now is, when a service requires men, whether it is se ‘lective service or 
whether it is the recall of reservists, they have to certify to us that 
they have the facilities, and of course, the need must be first certified, 
and show it falls into the program of the Joint Chiefs of Staff; that 
they have the facilities; that they have the uniforms and the equip- 
ment. Sometimes, in the early days, they called in men and then 
found they did not have the equipment for them yet. 


ROTATION OF MILITARY PERSONNEL 


We are trying to phase men in as they are needed. I am still sure 
that with all of. that, we are going to find cases where men are called 
in and where they will be kept waiting, but I would like to say this: 
I have looked into hundreds of those complaints, and many times the 
men do not realize that that period is spent usefully. Their im- 
patience, and the comparison to what they felt their usefulness was 
in civilian life, makes them, I think, a little blind to the fact that they 
have to go through a period of hardening or physical training, and 
so on, and that, to them, seems a waste of time. 

I would like to say one thing to you: We had a check made of the 
men in Korea in all of the services, what they thought of the period 
of training; and all of them had one comment—they all felt we ought 
to give more training; that that is what saves their lives and makes 
it possible for them to look out for themselves and for their colleagues. 

Senator Younc. Madam Secretary, can we be assured that all of the 
troops in the Korean War will be rotated before another winter sets in? 

Mrs. Rosensperc. General McAuliffe will be glad to give you the 
rotation plan. We have a rotation plan that has been gotten up to 
30,000 a month, is that not right? 

General McAuvuirre. It amounts to about 38,500 a month for the 
months of July, August, and September; and the answer is “Yes,” we 
shall rotate those people before another winter. 

Senator Youna. In the event there were not sufficient troops for 
both Europe and Korea, which do you give the highest priority to? 

General McAut*rrr. Korea. Korea has first priority. We are 
now trying to provide some rotation from the other theaters, where 
their foreign service tours were extended, but we have met already the 
big demands for combat rotation for July, August, and September. 
Those were the 3 months when we stepped up the replacements to 
meet that requirement. 
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Senator O’Manonery. ‘Che statement was made during the debate, 
and reasserted over and over again, that the Voluntary Reserves were 
not called; that the Organized Reserves were called. That is to say, 
that men who apparently were qualified and who had volunteered were 
not given, in all cases, the opportunity to come in, whereas men in the 
Organized Reserves were brought in and are being retained. 

That was the purpose of this amendme nt, to require the discharge 
of the Organized Reserves, if there were Voluntary Reserves available, 
unless the Organized Reserves who are in were willing to volunteer to 
stay in. 

Mrs. Rosensere. | think the purpose of this amendment was not 
quite that. It was tosee that the men who are Involuntary Reserves, 
those who never received pay during their training time, or those who 
never had any training, were called in ahead of some of the men who 
have received training pay and who are receiving retirement benefits 
and are part of the active units. 

There were two reasons for that, and the first one, I told you with- 
out any qualification, I do not think we did as good a job in the recall 
of the reservists as we should. The records were poor, they had in- 
sufficient funds to keep the records in any of the services, and there- 
fore, sometimes they really did not know whether a man was involun- 
tary or active. That was in the beginning. 

Today we do know, and we are still calling men in as individuals, 
and leaving those who are active organized, as part of active organized 
reserve or National Guard units, still at home. And that is essential, 
because we need those men. They have had unit training, and they 
are the cadres on which we build when we call them in. What we are 


calling in now are the men who we used as fillers to augment the Na- 
tional Guard divisions which came in a way under strength. 


RECALL OF ENLISTED RESERVES 


Senator Tuyr. Madam Secretary, just recently I received informa- 
tion that a corporal, a reserve corporal, was being called back into 
active duty, or into the military forees. He had much overseas ser- 
vice during World War I1; and this young man, with a family and with 
a job, and he was doing essential work, that is, essential in this respect, 
that it would be difficult to re place him—for the life of me, I cannot 
understand the need to call in a corporal, because he cannot be so im- 
portant to the service if he is only in the rank of a corporal, and still 
leaving young men walk the streets that have never been inducted 
and never had a minute of military service, and that that young man 
is still walking the streets and this corporal is scheduled to go into 
service. 

It is complaints of this kind that we get constantly, that has 
brought forth the very amendment that we are discussing here this 
morning. I could go on and name you many and many an instance 
where men having had overseas service during World War II, and 
who were inactive, on the inactive reserve status, and those that were 
active reserves that had been compensated day after day while he 
was on that reserve status, and yet those same men that were com- 
pensated for the Reserves remained free, and the man that was 
inactive is called into. service, and again he is compelled to serve his 
country. 
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But above all, that is the young man that is qualified, and eligible 
for selective service, has not been called in, and he is free; and the 
man who has had the years of service is again back in uniform serving 
his country. 

Now, Madam Secretary, I have been as sympathetic and tolerant 
and endeavored to assist in every manner possible, but there are a 
few glaring examples of either just sheer neglect to examine the 
records, or a status of indifference to what the questions are, that has 
compelled us oftentimes to become somewhat critical of the services. 

Mrs. RosenBerG. I think that you are justified in being critical of 
all of us, but we do not have a sense of unfeelingness or lack of appre- 
ciation of it. I cannot say anything about this particular case, 
except to say this: If he is a corporal in the Army, if he was in the 
inactive, involuntary reserve, he would not have been called in now. 

Senator Taye. He cannot be very important, or he should not be 

a corporal. 

Mrs. Rosensera. If I may say, for the past few months he has 
not been called in even if he had a specialty, if he is a corporal. The 
Army has not called in an involuntary unpaid inactive reservist in 
the past few months, sir. 

Now, that I can categorically say; and that is correct, is it not, 
General McAuliffe? 

General McAvuirre. That is right. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. He may be collecting retirement credits, and 
he may have received pay for his training, and I do not say that it 
does not hit him just as hard, but we must call on those men. That 
is our only reserve. 

Senator Torr. Even an Active Reserve that is now called back, 
when we have had as much time since the Korean crisis as we have, 
to have called men into service and trained them, we are destroying 
any future possibilities of a Reserve. We are destroying any future 
possibilities of a good National Guard, by calling the Reserves back 
to duty today, and calling men back in Guard units that have had 
previous military service, and he enlisted in the Guard unit just to 
be a good fellow in his community. And we are making him serve, 
and we are allowing men who are physically fit under selective service 
to be called under selective service, to go scot free. 

Madam Secretary, we are jeopardizing our future reservists and 
we are jeopardizing our future National Guard by the manner and 
policy under which we have conducted ourselves in the past year, or 
even in the past 6 months. 

Mrs. Rosensera. If I may, I am not going to talk of the early 
times, because I admitted we did a poor job. Our first job was to 
supply men. J know injustices were done, and I admit it. But | 
would like to show you our present manpower pool, and what we are 
taking out of selective service now; and | assure you that we are taking 
the maximum men that we can train in the facilities we have and with 
the equipment we have. 

After those men are trained as individuals, they have no unit 
training at all, and we have to put them in units; and unless we call 
them in these National Guard units, it would take us not 9 and not 
12 months, but 18 months to have a division ready. 

If I may, sometime I would like to come up and show you how, in 
1953, we reach the bottom of the pool. We have to ask General 
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Hershey to set aside the student deferment next year, because we 
will not have enough men. 

Believe me, we are using every man we can get out of selective 
service, but their period of usefulness is much longer delayed than the 
men we call in, and the National Guard was our second line of defense, 
and J feel sure we have a right to call them when they are needed. 


ICALL OF INACTIVE RESERVES IN VIOLATION OF AGREEMENT NOT TO 
CALL EXCEPT IN CASE OF WAR 


Senator O’Manonry. May I say, without the slightest criticism, 
that the discussion thus far has been chiefly on gene ralities. I would 
like to get it as specific as I can, and for that reason I want to quote 
a few words from Congressman Van Zandt in his debate on the floor 
when he presented this amendment, because it seems to me that this 
deals with his purpose, and you can ‘answer the situation by statisties, 
it seems to me: 

This is on page 9962 of the Congressional Record of August 9: 

Mr. Chairman, what I am trying to do is provide relief to a group of Americans 
who served during World War II for more than 12 months, and who joined the 
Inactive and Volunteer Reserves of our Armed Forees with the understanding 
they would not be called except in case of war. Unknown to these Inactive and 
Volunteer Reserves, the Congress of the United States amended the Selective 
Service Act of 1948 and provided that not only would their enlistment be extended 
for a period of 12 months, but they could be called up to active duty. Mind you 
these Inactive and Volunteer Reserves attended no drills, received no summer 
training, or pay. They were literally reservists on paper. When Mrs. Rosen- 
berg, Assistant Secretary of National Defense, appeared before the House Com- 


mittee on Armed Services she confessed that the law had been administered 
poorly. 


You have said as much here, too. But the point here is that men 
who were inactive volunteer reservists, and therefore not members 
of the Organized Reserve, who were the refore not receiv ing any train- 
ing or any pay, were called up and put into service before ‘members of 
the Organized Reserves, who are being paid specifically and trained 
spec ifically for the purpose of being ready to respond, and they were 
not being called. 

What are the figures; can you supply for the committee the actual 
number of inactive volunteer reservists who were called up, and then 
set beside that the number of Organized Reserves who were trained 
and paid who were not called up? 

There is the gist of this issue, I think. 

Mrs. Rosenspera. Each service will show that, Senator, but may I 
say that this amendment does not correct the evil which Congressman 
Van Zandt spoke of. That evil has been done, and that injustice 
has been committed; and all it would do now, unless we reduced 
ereatly our effectiveness, is to commit that same injustice on other 
involuntary reservists and call them in. 

Senator O’Maunoney. If I understand correctly, this phrase in the 
amendment—let me read the whole amendment so that it will be under- 
standable to anybody reading the record: 

No part of any appropriation contained in this act for ‘Pay and allowances”’ of 
military personnel shall be expended for the pay or allowances, accruing after 
November 30, 1951, of any member of the Inactive or Volunteer Reserve who 


served on active duty for a period of 12 months or more in any branch of the 
Armed Forces during the period beginning December 7, 1941, and ending Septem- 
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ber 2, 1945, if such member shall have served on active duty for a period of 12 
months or more after June 26, 1950, unless such member shall have voluntarily 
consented to remain on active duty. 

Now, that seems to imply that it amends the amendment to the 
Selective Service Act by which the period of service was extended from 
12 to 17 months, am I right? 

Mrs. Rosensera. It was reduced from 21 to 17 months, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. It was reduced? 

Mrs. Rosensperc. Yes, sir, to 17 months; and the 12 months’ 
extension which Congressman Van Zandt speaks of was not an addi- 
tional year for reservists, but was for those who enlisted voluntarily. 


INVOLUNTARY RECALL OF INACTIVE AND VOLUNTEER RESERVES 


Senator O’Manoney. Let us have that correct statement, then, 
Medam Secretary. Congressman Van Zandt, in opening his discus- 
sion, said: 

Mr. Chairman, on the 7th day of June, when we considered the conference 
report on the Senate bill No. 1, now Public Law 51, we found that the conferees 
had agreed to a period of 17 months of active duty on the part of Inactive and 
Volunteer Reserves who had been called to active duty involuntarily against 
their own wishes. 

That is the fact; is it not? 

Mrs. RosensBerGc. That is correct, sir. 

Senator O’Maunoney. Therefore, if I understand it correctly, what 
the amendment here does is to reduce that period of service from 
17 to 12 months. 

Mrs. RosenperG. That is correct; that is right. 

Senator O’Manoney. So that this phrase, ‘if such member shall 
have served on active duty for a period of 12 months or more after 
June 26, 1950,”” amends the provisions of Public Law No. 51, the 
extension and amendment of the selective service law. You object 
to that amendment? 

Mrs. RosenperG. Yes, sir. It had full consideration at that time. 

Senator O’Manoney. Let me ask you: When will persons called 
up in this category be entitled to release, either by length of service 
or by the rotation principle which is being operated in Korea? 

Mrs. RosenBerG. | think the services will show it very clearly by 
charts, and I would like to ask, first, General McFadyen to present 
the Army’s chart on what the 12 months’ period would do to the 
effectiveness of the Army. 

Senator O’Manoney. That was not my question. 

Mrs. Rosensera. It will show what month they are phased out, 
and in what numbers. 

Senator Fereuson. Under the present law? 

Mrs. RosenserG. Yes; and what the 12 months will do. 

You see, we reduced it from 21 to 17, and we made that change 
already. 

PARTIAL MOBILIZATION OF PERSONNEL 


~ 
General McFapyen. I will take time to show you the complete 
personne! picture in the Army for the remainder of this year and next 
year, and I think it is of fundamental importance in understanding 
the magnitude of this particular amendment. 
The Army at the present time is accomplishing two things which 
are somewhat unparalleled in modern times. One is the rotation of 
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an entire field army, actively committed against an enemy; rotation by 
individuals and not by sending a certain number of people who 
replace a certain number of people, but within that sending the radar 
operator to replace the radar operator, and the gunner to replace, the 
gunner, and so forth. 

At the same time, the Army is in a state of partial mobilization, 
call it what we will, but we are in a state of partial mobilization, con- 
ducting an active operation, and at the same time we are functioning 
under personnel limitations, as to lengths of service, something th: - 
was never encountered in World War I, and never encountered i 
World War IT. 

I have here the complete strength of the Army, broken down in 
round numbers, just penciled on here lightly, to show you the types 
of personnel on active duty at this particular time, divided into the 
lengths of time they may stay on duty. 

Our authorized strength is 1,552,000, and I have rounded these 
numbers off for convenience here. 

Now, we have 129,000 of these reservists from the inactive and 
volunteer reserve on duty, who have, under the law, a provision of 17 
months’ service only; that is, under the law as it is today. That 
leaves us 1,423,000. 

We have 137,000 personnel from National Guard and Reserve 
units, and that is the Thirty-first Division or the Twenty-eighth Divi- 
sion from Pennsylvania, and that is unit personnel who drew Army 
drill pay and who drilled and functioned, and so on. They have a 
service obligation of 24 months. 

That leaves us 1,286,000. And we have 600,000 inductees on duty, 
through selective service, who have a tenure of 24 months. 

We have 686,000 remaining. Now, let me break this 686,000 into 
what you might call the hard, permanent core that will go on year 
after year as a group, although the faces within that may - change. 

We have 350,000 Regular Army personnel who have enlisted for 
years, and the enlistment was extended 1 year, so that we have thet 
group for 48 months; and some of those will change their minds and 
stay in. 

We have 336,000 career personnel; that includes the Regular 
officer, and that includes the Reserve officer who volunteered to remain 
with us, and some right from World War IT on up to the present time, 
and beyond; and that includes the reservists who were called to active 
duty for this Korean crisis, the National Guard men called to active 
duty for this Korean crisis, and who have volunteered to remain on 
beyond their time. So around this small core here, we are floating 
literally in cireles of personnel here with only 17 months to do, per- 
sonnel with 24 months, and personnel with 24 months here, the 
inductees, 

Senator O’Manonry. May I suggest that the very first category 
needs another breakdown, and it should be broken down into the 
number of organized— 

General McFapyen. These are individual reserves, and your 
organized reservists are in a later figure. 


NUMBER OF RESERVISTS AFFECTED BY HOUSE AMENDMENT 


Senator O’Manoney. I understand the 129,000 reservists serving 
for 17 months are the inactive and volunteer reservists. 
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General McFapyen. That is correct, sir. These are the ones 
affected by this particular amendment. 

Senator O’Manoney. All right. 

General McFapyen. Now, 1 will talk first on this particular group, 
and exactly what happer red. I will take enlisted men. 

We have 99,500 enlisted men, and 29,500 officers, which makes a 
total of 129,000. Actually, they are on duty today. That excludes 
those that we have separated heretofore for compassionate reasons and 
those who have volunteered to remain on. 

Now, with these enlisted men, we began in July a separation program 
designed to return those men, the enlisted men, by the end of this 
calendar year, with the possible exception of those people who are sick 
in hospitals or some very, very few critical eaienane. which will be 
held to the bare minimum. "Therefore, these men here, under the 
amendment, which is effective the 30th of November, w ould not be 
affected, that is, enlisted men would not be affected except for trans- 
ferring up from December about 20,000 men into November. 

Now, when we made that program of letting the enlisted men go 
home as early as we possibly could, we made it on the premise that 
we could let the platoon sergeant go home, but we could not let the 
platoon leader and the company commander, the officer type, go 
home as rapidly. We could let one or the other. 

We deliberately chose to let the enlisted man go home first, and 
retained the officer. 

As to the 29,500 officers, I might state that so far as the Army is 
concerned, the amendment primarily and directly affects the officers, 
and not the enlisted men. 

Mrs. RosensperG. That is because we have voluntarily programed 
to get them out in 12 months. 

General McFapyen. Ths is a calendar which shows the month 
in which officers were called, September, October, November, Decem- 
ber, of last year, and January, February, March, April and May and 
June of this year, when we did not make any more calls except for 
some officers still coming in who had a delay or a deferment of 3 or 
6 months. 

This is the calendar going across the other way, 1951 and 1952, this 
way. 

RELEASE PROCEDURE 


This is the number of officers who came in in September, of that 
29,500, and when they have to be released. ‘They have to be released 
on the seventeenth month, this red line over here, and that indicates 
the law in their particular case. 

Now, we plan to stagger out in the 60-day period ahead of the 17 
months, these officers. Not all will go in 60 days, but some will 
begin. Local commanders will dec ide which officer will leave early 
and which officer will leave late, depending upon their particular 
needs, with, of course, preference to the veterans of long service 
overseas in World War II as opposed to the individual w ith small or 
no service overseas. 

In addition to that, we will have, in the months of October, Novem- 
ber, and December, some Reserve officers who were ordered to Korea 
early last year and have been through the entire winter in Korea, 
and they will be rotated. They will come back in October, November, 
and December. About 2,000 officers will be in that particular group. 
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Regardless of whether they fall in this category or this category 
lindicating], we intend to separate those officers as soon as they arrive 
back, if they have less than 4 months to do; or forgetting the sentiment 
of it, it would be uneconomical to let the officer have a little leave at 
home and call him back for another assignment. 

So our separation program really will begin in October for those 
people coming back from Korea, and we stagger out here the 29,500 
over to November of 1952. You can see the calendar effect. 

Now, we have plotted on here in red the effect of the amendment 
under consideration, and that is to let these individuals go home 
upon completion of 12 months. 

In November, we would have to turn loose 9,600 in one fell swoop. 
In December, there is 1,900; and in January, 3,100; and in February 
2,700; and 3,600 in March; and 2,500 in April, and 1,900 in May, 
and 4,200 in June. : 

Senator O’Manoney. In order that the record may be clear on this 
last array of figures that you gave, it should have been accompanied 
by the statement of the months. 

General McFapyen. Yes. 

Now, when we said we would let the enlisted men go home, the 
squad leaders and the sergeants, at that time the law was that these 
officers could remain on duty over here to 21 months, and at a subse- 
quent time the law was changed to 17 months, which has squeezed 
us up. 

We immediately made our plans to live within this 17 months the 
best we could. 

Now, if the amendment goes through and everything is shoved up, 
we are then in a position of losing the squad leaders and the platoon 
sergeants, and the platoon leaders, and the company commanders, 
all at one time. 

I would like to show you now, since this is fundamentally an officer 
situation so far as the Army is concerned—tt is too late for us to change 
for the enlisted men, even if we wanted to—I would like to show you, 
then, what will happen to the officer situation. 

This line at the bottom is a calendar line again, October, November, 
and December of this year, and then our calendar year for next year. 

Here are, in thousands, 106,000, and 110,000, and 114,000, and 
118,000, and 122,000, and 126,000. And this chart is devoted entirely 
to officers. It includes on it all of the officers we have on active duty, 
whether from the National Guard or whether from the Reserves or 
whether they were inactive reserve or volunteer reserve, or whether 
Regular Army. 

Senator O’Manoney. I do not have the whole record of Army and 
Navy before me, but I do have the testimony which was given to us 
yesterday by Colonel Sullivan for the United States Air Force Re- 
serves. He presented to the committee a chart showing that as of 
June 1950, there were 506 units in the United States Air Force Or- 
ganized Reserve; that on June 30, 1951, there will have been left only 
15 of those 506 units. The personnel in the organized United States 
Air Foree Reserve as of June 1950 consisted of 59,612 individuals, of 
whom 28,126 were officers and 31,486 were airmen. 

So many of those units and those individuals have gone into service 
and are either in Korea or elsewhere, wherever the Air Force is 
serving, that in June 1951 it was estimated there remained out of 
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service only 8,198 individuals, of whom 4,752 were officers, 3,446 
were airmen, 

It will be possible for you to give us comparable figures with respect 
to the Army, and perhaps for the Navy, too, so that we will have 
clearly here the picture of the number of organized reserves who are 
left to call upon? Apparently, during this year they have practically 
exhausted the Organized Reserve, ‘and that would indicate that 
without the inactive volunteer reservists, the armed services would 
be seriously crippled. 

Mrs. RosenserG. May I say one other thing, that the strength 
of these units is very important, too, especially in the Army, and the 
National Guard and the Reserve units are so under strength that 
calling them in means getting a large number of officers and enlisted 
men as fillers. So just calling them in does not give us a division 
or does not give us that number. 

Senator O’Maunoney. It may be worth while to quote this from the 
transcript of our hearing. In response to a question asked by the 
chairman of the subcommittee, Colonel Sullivan said: 

And if I can present this chart here, this chart shows graphically what has 
happened. We had as of June 30, 506 units, and as of the end of the fiscal year 
we had only 15 remaining, and these no longer remain now. Of the fifty-nine 
thousand-odd people that we had in the program as of June, we are left with 
approximately 8,000. 


Then I asked this additional question: 


And the difference between 28,126 officers and 31,486 men upon the one hand, 
and 8,198 officers and men now left in the Organized Reserves, how many of 
them are actually in service? 

Colonel Sutiivan. All of them are in service, Mr. Chairman; with the exception 
of the 8,000, all of them are in the service. 


EFFECT OF AMENDMENT ON TRAINING PROGRAM 


General McFapyen. With respect to the Army, sir, we have those 
figures. The effect of the amendment would really be to preclude 
calling any more Inactive and Volunteer Reserves, so we could only 
have them for 12 months. By the time we gave them refresher 
training and tried to move them some place, they would no sooner 
be there than we would have to pick them up and start them coming 
home. 

That leaves us, then, units. They are our honest-to-goodness 
defense of the United States—units. 

To get the Infantry, Artillery, and Armor, that is, the combat arms 
officers we need, if this amendment goes through, it will be necessary 
just to break those things up and call the officers in, if we are going 
to get the officers. 

In addition to that, we will have to go over to the National Guard 
divisions and do a whole lot of the same thing, not to get the enlisted 
men here, but to get the officer personnel that is required to go through. 

Our commissioned officers, from civilian life, you can get them fresh 
out of college, and you:can say they are second lieutenants, but of 
course, We know we should not do that, because they have got to have 
the training, and there is no way of be ating time. There is no way 
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of beating time on it. 
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So that time, in the sense of that amendment, has worked against 
us: First, from 21 months down to 17 months, and then worked to 
12 months. Time is a thing that you just cannot buy, and it just 
clicks on and.on and on. 

Mrs. Rosensere, | think you have presented-the problem. Could 
we just say this: Is it not true that in order to replace your officers 
whom you need, you would have to call in thousands of reservists, 
enlisted men, whom ordinarily we would not call in, and for every 
letter you receive now you would receive that many more, of com- 
plaints saying, “Why didn’t you take se ‘lect ‘tive-service men instead of 
calling in these enlisted reservists? 

We cannot call in the officers, because we must call in the whole 
National Guard unit before we can break them up. 

So really, you would be multiplying your troubles with the enlisted 
men, is that not correct, General? 

General McFapyen,. Yes. 


OFFICER TRAINING 


Senator O’Manoney. I want to ask this particular question, 
General: You have discussed the sources of these officers, but nowhere 
have you mentioned any acquisitions from promotions from within 
the service, that is, promotions from the ranks. 

How many noncommissioned officers are in a position of winning 
commissions as a result of their service in Korea? 

General McFapyen. In Korea, noncommissioned officers serving 
have been entitled to battlefield promotions, and they are promoted 
as battlefield promotions. So far there have been over 1,200 to 
1,400 battlefield promotions given to enlisted men in Korea, every 
qualified enlisted man. 

In addition to that, the enlisted man goes to OCS—and it is not 
only the inductee but the enlisted man who has some years of service— 
he goes to the officer candidate schools. It was 3,000 in the first 
part, and now it is expanding as rapidly as we can do it. 

Senator O’Manoney. So vou are training officers in Korea? 

General McFapyen. Absolutely. 

In addition to that, sir, many enlisted men of the Regular Army, 
that is, of that core, again, who stayed on with us, hold Reserve 
commissions, which they can win in peacetime, that is, the sergeant 
stays a sergeant, but he has a Reserve commission in time of emer- 
gency, and we have called thousands of those people back to duty as 
officers. And right now, this minute, we are attempting to get eve rv 
last one of those people back on duty. We hope that we are going 
to get another 3,50 of those on duty within this next 2 or 3 months, 
to help us bring this gap up right in here. We are doing e veryahien 
within our resources. 

Senator O’Manoney. The committee will stand in recess until 10 
o'clock on Monday morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., Friday, August 24, 1951, the hearing 
was recessed until 10 a. m., Monday, August 27, 1951.) 





